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Get the TRUE Reflection 
of Your Customer 


It’s only natural that when a customer applies for 
credit, he gives you references he thinks will be 
favorable. 


These customer-picked references—plus his own 
statements as to income, dependents, assets, and current 
obligations—are likely to give you a completely dis- 
torted picture of his actual situation. 


On the other hand, when you get a Factbilt credit 
report from the credit bureau, you get a history of all his 
credit transactions, verification of his employment 
and estimated income, public record items which show 
whether he owns his own home, ear, other property. 


You can’t afford to take chances with distorted 
pictures, when the true picture is so easily available 
from your credit bureau! 








Factbilt reports through affiliated credit bureaus in 


Associatep Crepit Rureags of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 
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DEPARTMENT STORES 


(both large and small) 


Here’s A Cycle Billing Desk 


That Will Knock The Bottom Out of Costs 


In Customer Account Departments 


This new improved desk has a 50% increase in 
capacity. One operator controls up to 8500 
accounts—greater capacity than any other 
standard desk of its size! It reduces fatigue 
and errors through simplified operation. 
Ball-bearing trays roll at the touch of a fin- 
ger. Two, large, convenient pull-out shelves 
make it easy to use upper tiers. The permanent 


" 


Kindly send illustrated folder on Ne u Improved Cycle Billing Desk. 


NAME 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 


ciTy 


posting shelf is unusually wide and ample. 
Slide-in, dust-proof doors protect contents 
from dust and soil when not in use. There are 
6 drawers in the lower part for inactive ac- 
counts .. . also, a utility drawer for temporary 
media storage and the operator’s personal ef- 
fects. Scientifically planned throughout. Get 


full particulars and range of tray sizes 


Room 2051, 515 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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CUT COLLECTION COSTS 50%, 
Streamline, Simplify, 
speed-up dunning system! 


Impersonal, yet effective ... THE 
POSTAGRAPH patented mailing 
system frees personnel from 
countless details .. . has the pri- 
vacy and appearance of first class 
mail ... yet mails at reduced 
postage rate. Leading banks, 
finance companies, department 
and specialty stores and a 
host of others say Posta- 
graph is the most produc- 

tive and economical time 
collection method ever in- 

vented. Write today for 

complete information 

..+- No salesman will 

call on you! 


506 E. Lombard St. 


Baltimore 2, Md 
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Your billing costs drop overnight 
once you start Recordak Photographic Billing 


Posting operations are reduced 85%. Only the sales 
check totals are posted . . . plus usual credits and returns. 
You can see what a difference this makes by comparing the 
bills shown above. No description is required because the 
original sales checks are microfilmed and sent out with the 
bill. This simple routine lets each billing clerk handle 4 


times as many accounts . . . cuts the cost of every bill. 


All these advantages, too: Your billing machine require- 
ments are substantially reduced. Adjustment traffic is cut 
as much as 90%—returning the original sales checks an- 
swers questions in advance. You save up to 99% in filing 
space. Reference in a Recordak Film Reader is faster, too. 
Get complete story . . . learn how you can buy a Recordak 
Microfilmer for as little as $450... . 


$17.50 per month. 


rent one for as little as 


Prices quoted are sulyect to change without notice, 


=R E. L ' Uj PR D ff K originator of modern microfilming— 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Compan 


and its application to retailing systems 


**Recordak” 


is a trade-mark 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE FOLDER 
**Make Your Sales 
Checks Work For 
You” 


savings for stores 


Name 


lists the Company 


of every size. City 
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How the Houston Retail Merchants 
Association Operates 


W. H. Avery 


President, Houston Retail Merchants Association 
General Manager, W. T. Grant Company, Houston, Texas 


T IS NOT surprising to find people who cannot say 
exactly what a trade association is or what it does. It 

is also not unusual because such trade groups differ 
measurably in their scope and programs from city to city 
and from trade to trade. What one line of industries 
requires for its over-all benefit differs, as a rule, from the 
needs of another. 

Experienced persons who know the intangibles of the 
trade association’s dynamic and influential work, look for 
a difference in the operations of each. One retail group, 
for example, may stress downtown parking because that 
is their toughest problem ; another might sponsor industry- 
wide promotions mainly; and another may interest itself 
in public relations and legislation. The point of emphasis 
makes the difference. 

Generally, associations work hardest on the biggest 
problems facing the industries they represent at any given 
time. In doing that they give their greatest service. The 
Houston Retail Merchants Association is one of those 
organizations presently devoting its time and energies to 
accomplishing desired objectives reflecting the common 
good of the city’s merchants. Its work ultimately benefits 
the customers they serve. 

Retailing is Houston’s largest industry, doing over 
$1,500,000,000 volume in 1953 and employing over 
68,000 people, or approximately 20 per cent of the 
entire working population of the city. In addition to 
representing a large portion of this trade, the Houston 
R.M.A. serves local retailing as a “holding company” in 
that it owns and directs six operating divisions, including 
four corporations, whose affairs are directed by the 
R.M.A. Board of Directors composed of principals from 
leading department, specialty, variety and grocery stores 
of Houston. 

Included in this holding company is the Credit Bureau 
of Greater Houston, R.M.A. Collection Division, 
R.M.A. Finance Service, Merchants Information Ex- 
change, Houston Merchant Shippers Association, and, of 
course, the Retail Merchants Association itself. The 
Association, headed by merchant officers elected by 
the Board of Directors, could be looked on as a business 
firm that services an industry, yet owned by that indus- 
try it serves. It operates to the advantage of its member 
stores in those phases that a single retail firm could not 
handle alone. 

Housed in one building, the R.M.A. divisions function 
as a thoroughly integrated composite giving a blend of 
practical and needed services. Internally, the various 
divisions complement each other in many aspects; con- 
sequently, there is close cooperation along parallel lines 
of activity. As each division serves its particular retail- 
ing segment, the R.M.A. deals in varied programs and 
projected plans that are sponsored jointly by local retail 
firms. The Association, employing more than 175 peo- 
ple, is industry’s “voice” in the Houston vicinity in 
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those matters requiring unified action and affecting the 
interests of all the merchant members. 

The largest R.M.A. division is the Credit Bureau of 
Greater Houston which serves more than 1,200 retail, 
financial and professional subscribers throughout the city. 
Under the guidance of the bureau’s Board of Governors, 
the credit bureau has developed a policy of expansion 
keeping aggressively ahead of requirements necessitated by 
the large population influx experienced in Houston. 

Recently the Houston metropolitan area celebrated 
the arrival of its one millionth citizen. Because of this 
bounding population increase of the past few years, the 
bureau has been zealous in providing for new citizens. 
For example, large numbers of new files are built, each 
month, on information received from other bureaus in 
communities of past residence before newcomers actually 
need accounts in Houston stores. With this service, 
customers are spared the delay of out-of-town reports 
when they first apply for local accounts. Emphasis on 
advance planning such as this contributes to the good 
will of charge customers and speeds up credit granting 
processes. 

Since consolidation of two former bureaus into one 
unit in 1946, the Credit Bureau of Greater Houston has 
made broad strides from 173,000 credit file reports an- 
nually in 1946 to more than 600,000 in 1953. Of the 
numerous systems pioneered and developed in the Hous- 
ton bureau, perhaps the most outstanding is the automatic 
ceporting system referred to as the AD. This method has 
been adapted in many bureaus over the nation. 

Claims placed with the Collection Division by creditors 
are processed through the division and credit bureau files 
and each is given the personal attention of able collection 
specialists. A past-due account is systematically noted in 
the individual’s credit file and becomes a part of the 
record. When the past-due account is recovered by the 
Collection Division, this counter-balancing information is 
also noted. 

The “final notice’ AD used by the division’s sub- 
scribers informs the debtor that his credit standing is in 
danger. The results obtained to date from these bilateral 
forms that automatically warn, list and collect (if need 
be) have been outstanding in their effectiveness for the 
local trade. As part of the round-robin R.M.A. system 
offered by its divisions to help people obtain credit in the 
first instance, help them maintain a good credit history, 
help the creditor work out problems encountered by over- 
extended customers by timely warnings and courteous 
collection methods, there is also help to the individual 
consumer through loans made available in the R.M.A. 
Finance Service. 

The Finance Service merges debtor’s past-due retail 
accounts and pays them off in full. It then provides for 
the debtor to make regularly scheduled payments at rea- 
sonable and legal interest rates until the balance is paid. 











The plan completes the cycle of store-customer relation- 
ship in this particular field of retailing. It is a logical 
step-by-step procedure that takes both the merchant and 
his charge customer from credit to warning through col- 
lection and finally rehabilitation. 


Few credit customers, however, require the attention 
of the Collection Division and Finance Service when the 
total number of outstanding charge accounts are con- 
sidered. Most Houstonians, like most people the nation 
over, keep their credit records in excellent, up-to-date 
order. Since the beginning, four years ago, the Finance 
Division has granted more than one-half million dollars 
to overextended customers on its merchant-endorsed loan 
program and has reinstated well over 1,000 past-due ac- 
counts to current paying status. 

Closely related to other divisions but primarily con- 
cerned with the problem of “bouncing hot checks,” the 
Merchants’ Information Exchange pools check fraud in- 
formation and disseminates that information by means of 
daily warning bulletins to retail subscribers. The M.I.E. 
assists in the handling of non-sufficient fund checks with 
a tie-in notice similar to the credit bureau’s AD. These 
forms are used after a N.S.F. check “bounces” the second 
time or when unpaid checks are a collection problem. 
While the M.L.E. is not a collection agency, these force- 
ful collection and final notice forms are supplied sub- 
scribers as part of the over-all service. 


Carbons of these notices are sent to the M.I.E. office 
to detect “habituals.” In these instances, subscribers are 
advised and the information is entered in the individual’s 
credit file. Collection letters go to the individual from 
the M.I.E. office. The N.S.F. notification system is 
largely automatic, requiring little effort on the sub- 
scriber’s part. 

The R.M.A.’s Houston Merchant Shippers Association 
pools merchandise shipments out of New York and Chi- 
cago sources for 41 Houston firms participating in the 
arrangement. It was estimated in 1953 that the shippers’ 
group cut members’ freight costs over $85,000 annually 
by building carload shipments of goods ordered by these 
firms. Other advantages stressed by J. L. Herberger, 
President, are these: less damage and loss claims; fewer 
shortages experienced in the pool; claim settlements 


rapidly expedited; and tracing of shipments accom- 
plished with less difficulty and in shorter time. 

As for the holding company, the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation besides coordinating and directing its divisions, 
has many comprehensive and industry-wide programs in 
action. ‘These activities range from Christmas promo- 
tions to recruiting thousands of extra workers during the 
holiday shopping period, through and into research and 
statistical personnel reports, and organization of training 
institutes for teaching store employees specialized courses 
in retailing. 

Supporting community-wide civic projects such as the 
United Fund, Fire Prevention, Traffic Safety, and beauti- 
fication campaigns, the R.M.A. also has an intensified 
public relations course mapped out—campaigns to mini- 
mize shoplifting in stores; an educational program for 
high school and university students, and much more. All 
these are for the purpose of maintaining the ethics and 
building the standards of retail business in Houston for 
which the R.M.A. is spokesman and representative. 

The educational program in conjunction with five 
Houston high schools and the University of Houston's 
top-rated School of Retailing is an outstanding example 
of progress being made by the Association. Closely knit 
with the Houston Retail Personnel Association, the 
R.M.A.’s Personnel Committee is the liaison group work- 
ing with Houston high school and University of Houston 
coordinators, counselors and teachers. As an added in- 
centive for the Distributive Education student, the 
R.M.A. each year presents a full four-year University of 
Houston scholarship to some outstanding Texas student. 
Presently, students on R.M.A.-sponsored scholarships 
are attending the University’s freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior classes. 

These, then, are the divisions and some of the active 
programs of the R.M.A. of Houston in a capsule. It is 
not only the organization that performs the function of 
holding together many services for its members, but it 
is as well the center for ideas, creative thoughts and the 
beginning of plans for helping the entire Houston retail 
industry. These are the signs that point to a progressive- 
ness and open-mindedness typical of the Houston retail 
trade which, in turn, makes for a geared and going Retail 
Merchants Association. Lelatal 





History of Association 


Tells Inspiring Story 





Strong and willing shoulders were at the wheel in 1917, 
the year the Houston Retail Credit Men’s Association 
was organized. That was a long time ago; we of today 
owe a lot to the men who had the foresight to see the 
importance of retail credit. They could see that credit 
was coming into its own and would need credit special- 
ists, not mere bookkeepers. This group was small and 
their education consisted of exchanging their own experi- 
ences. 

1927—One of our local members, Leopold L. Meyer, 
was elected president of National Retail Credit Associ- 
ation, and is still a director. 

1936—We had the largest National Retail Credit 
local unit in Texas. As a unit, we have always worked 
closely with the State and National organizations. 

1940—We elected a woman as president. Knowing 
then that women were playing a major part in the han- 


dling of credit, our name was changed and “men’s” was 
dropped from the name. 

1954—Credit is being taught in the public schools of 
Houston as a regular course, 12th grade. The University 
of Houston has a regular course in retail credit. They 
also have two night classes, one on credit law and one on 
consumer credit. 

Our association also has a speakers’ group composed of 
six members to speak before luncheon and civic groups 
on retail credit. 

We have come a long way since 1917 and know we 
still have a long way to go. We realize retail credit 
plays a most important role and affects the lives of every 
man, woman and child in the United States more than 
any other economic factor.—George L. Asbeck, Credit 
Manager, Church’s Leon Gordon, Houston, Texas. 
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Gur Automatic Reporting System 


J. H. Keenan 


Chairman, Board of Governors, Credit Bureau of Greater Houston 
Vice President and General Manager, Joske’s of Houston 


URING RECENT YEARS, the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America and many of its individual 
members made available various forms to credit granters 
to enable them to provide the credit bureaus with current 
notification of those customers whose accounts become 
past due. The Credit Bureau of Greater Hvuuston in- 
troduced such an automatic notification system to its 
members in 1950. Since then, ten notices, called “AD’s,” 
have been in constant use among Houston credit granters. 
Each notice is worded differently with a view to suiting 
any circumstance where a customer begins to enter credit 
jeopardy. 

Inasmuch as the forms are prepared as “snap-outs,”’ in 
duplicate, with the original sent to the debtor and the 
duplicate to the credit bureau, the notices act as a collec- 
tion force for the member and a past-due notification to 
the bureau with no additional clerical effort on the mem- 
ber’s part. From the bureau’s viewpoint, the much de- 
sired effect of having prompt reporting from members, of 
those persons initially encountering credit difficulties, has 
been considerably accomplished by means of the AD 
notices. 

Prior to the system’s installation, the over-all procedure 
of credit reporting from the bureau was, by comparison, 
one of delay and expense. Before the AD installation, 
credit bureau members naturally gave priority to pressing 
daily business over the time-consuming task of informing 
the bureau of each new case of primary credit jeopardy 
as it arose. 

However desirable it would be for each member to 
voluntarily report such information to the bureau, it 
usually has not worked out this way. Many years’ ex- 
perience of the nation’s bureaus conclusively established 
this fact. The result has been somewhat of a periodic 
resolving by both members and the credit bureau to return 
information promptly. This method has left much to be 
desired. 

In order to formulate a system whereby up-to-date 
credit information would be constantly flowing into the 
bureau from its members, it was necessary to make such 
a process easy and involve no more clerical effort than 
was ordinarily put forth. In its ideal form, a reporting 
system should contain some sort of incentive to make it 
work effectively and if possible it should also contribute 
to the reduction in operating costs of credit departments 
and the credit bureau. 

The Houston bureau’s AD system has not only resulted 
in more economy for both members and the bureav, but 
it has helped to reduce the delay in the authorization of 
credit sales; it has provided a better control over credit 
sales ; it has stimulated sales by speeding up authorization; 
and it has increased the percentage of recovery of out- 
standing accounts receivable. 

Proving out to be an outstanding collection force, most 
firms have obtained their best results by sending the AD 
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as the second through the fourth past-due notice. As a 
result of its proved ability to collect, the incentive to use 
the AD’s is immediately apparent. Another incentive 
feature may be added, if desired, by refunding a part of 
the original cost of the form used when the bureau re- 
ceives the duplicate of the notice sent to the debtor. These 
returned AD’s automatically inform the bureau of each 
credit jeopardy case as it appears. 

With this current information on hand, file reports have 
become adequate to satisfy a large majority of inquiries 
that would have been deemed incomplete before the AD 
came along. 


The consensus of opinion among credit executives in 
Houston who helped install the system was summarized 
by a credit manager of a large specialty store when he 
said: “Since the inception of the AD in Houston, the 
complete and continued support of all members in re- 
porting past-due accounts has made it possible for us to 
base our credit decisions on in-file information in three 
out of four cases. We have determined by periodic 
studies that the absence of any past-due notices in the 
credit bureau file is conclusive evidence that an individual 
has continued to maintain a prompt paying record.” 


This experience has reduced the need to bring files up 
to date as frequently as bureaus have been accustomed. 
The day-to-day checking of move-outs, personnel reports, 
mortgage loan reports and automatic revision of those 
records which indicate change in an individual’s paying 
habits still require the “full” treatment. Although the 
incentive has been supplied to report individuals nearing 
credit jeopardy, the AD system is still highly dependent 
on the various member credit departments in that it re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of credit principles for it to 
work effectively. 

When the credit manager is called on to interpret 
whether or not an individual is becoming overextended 
in his credit buying, he must rely on his experience and 
knowledge to determine the true nature of the particular 
case. Should he send the person an undeserving AD 
notice, the chances are he will have an unhappy customer. 
Most customers realize the significance of the AD notice 
going into their personal credit history at the bureau. The 
firm does not want unhappy customers and unjustified 
AD's are the last thing the bureau wants. So the system 
depends on the credit granter. 

One factor is the large volume of additional filing 
which results in the bureau as these notices are received 
from the members. In the particular case of the Houston 
bureau the filing of more than a quarter of a million 
notices each year has necessitated the addition of a night 
force of file clerks. 

The real pie-in-tne-face comes when the AD’s are sent 
out indiscriminately and without sufficient billing or 
warning as a forerunner for these notices. This could 








Credit Education in Houston 


Charge Sales Manager, Ben Wolfman Inc., Houston, Texas 
First Vice President, Retail Credit Executives of Texas 


HOUSTON is now a city of over 1,000,000 people 
from all parts of the United States engaged in thousands 
of different trades and professions. Therefore, credit 
education is a necessity on all levels and is the primary 
objective of the Houston Retail Credit Association. 

For the past several years, the Retail Credit Executives 
of Texas have been working on a program to place a 
course on consumer credit in every high school in Texas. 
We approached our Superintendent of Schools in 1952 
with a textbook by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals called “Using Consumer Credit.” 
We asked that this study be made a part of an economics 
or social-studies course. The superintendent was im- 
pressed with the idea and the text and immediately 
adopted it for all high schools in Houston. This is a 
continuous program still in effect. All students com- 
pleting high school in our city will have a basic knowledge 
of how credit is obtained and used wisely. 

In cooperation with the University of Houston, our 
Retail Merchants Association started a Retail Institute 
a few years ago which is held every fall and spring for 
those already in the retail field or those who are inter- 
ested in such employment. This institute offers eight- 
hour courses (two hours a week for four weeks) in such 
subjects as How to Buy, Retail Mathematics, Speech, 
Secrets of Silent Selling, Display, Psychology, etc. Our 
Credit Association now sponsors two courses in each 
institute, taught by our own members. One of these is 
on credit-proceeding from fundamentals to sales promo- 
tion and credit management. The other is Commercial 
Law with emphasis on the law affecting credit and re- 
tail operations. These have been most successful with 
average classes of 50 to 75 at each institute. 

In order to spread the importance of credit and the 
proper use of it to those people who are not interested in 
going to school, we formed a Speakers’ Bureau. Several 
members of the local association who can speak effectively 


in public were assigned different subjects on various 
phases of credit varying from its importance in an ex- 
panding economy to a discussion of the various types of 
credit and which best fits the customer’s needs. A list 
of these subjects was sent to women’s clubs and luncheon 
clubs with a letter offering to furnish a speaker on the 
subject desired. In this way, we have reached many 
organizations in our city and, we believe, forwarded the 
importance of retail credit in the minds of businessmen 
and clubwomen. I know that it has brought many new 
customers to my store. 


National Credit Education Week gave us an oppor- 
tunity to bring our message to the public again. While 
we were unable to enlist the help of our ministers this 
year ‘for sermons and announcements, we feel that we ac- 
complished much in other ways. We distributed 1,000 
windshield stickers for automobiles; we had a message on 
the daily times service; articles in the newspapers; spot 
announcements on television and radio; a_ 15-minute 
interview on radio and another on TV. We also had 
speakers before luncheon clubs and talks in the schools 
of the city. 

In addition a special letter was sent to each of the 
2,500 high school students graduating in June congratu- 
lating them and encouraging them to visit the credit 
bureau and the various stores to learn about credit. A 
copy of The Good Things in Life on Credit published 
by the National Retail Credit Association was enclosed. 
We feel this was an important step and it will be an an- 
nual mailing. 

We have barely scratched the surface of all that could 
be done, but we have managed to further credit education 
without soliciting donations from the merchants for whom 
we work. The earnest cooperation and hard work of all 
members of our association has done the job. It will 
continue to be done bigger and better in the years to come. 





conceivably put derogatory information into too many 
files. Fortunately, this has not been the Houston bu- 
reau’s experience. However, it is something to watch for 
in the event of a tightening economy and is one wrinkle 
that needs some advance consideration in the trade. 

But for these lesser and admittedly theoretical short- 
comings, the system has now come of age and has rendered 
such objections impotent. More and more _ business 
people are learning of its convenience and worthiness. 
As the credit departments stand to benefit by not having 
to check every customer up-to-date, the credit bureau in 
turn gives better service by having on hand, and available, 
file information that is largely current and up-to-the- 
minute. 

The system in Houston is working successfully. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months, more than 250,000 items have 
been reported by bureau users. More than 90 per cent of 
the bureau’s 1,250 members have contributed voluntary 
information during the past year. 

This tremendous flow of up-to-date information on 





customers entering credit jeopardy has made it possible 
for Houston merchants to extend credit safely or decline 
accounts using credit bureau file information on more 
than 75 per cent of their applications. This is an in- 
crease of over 25 per cent since 1948. The members 
benefit as does the bureau, but more important, the cus 
tomer can be served promptly! 

This daily flow of information into the files also enables 
the bureau to perform an automatic revision of the credit 
report on the customer who is entering credit jeopardy. 
Stores having the account are kept informed currently of 
any changes in the customer’s credit record. 

In many parts of the country some skepticism was 
evidenced several years ago that the AD system could 
have had such desirable results. Many credit executives 
doubted that all members would consistently report all of 


their slow accounts to the credit bureav. The experience 


of the Houston bureau since 1950 convincingly proves 
that automatic reporting systems devised in recent years 
are here to stay! ake 
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“We'll do our darnedest to help you and your creditor 
work out your financial problems” is, in effect, the mes- 
sage and approach to debtor relations followed by the 
collection agencies in Houston. There is a reason for 
this sort of debtor-creditor appeal. Texas is a real chal- 
lenge to the collection agency. The Lone Star State, 
like a few others in the United States, has laws that 
highly favor the debtor. Consequently, even court action 
for non-payment of debt is generally of little avail. 

This contrasts to states that favor the creditor—where 
a suit is tantamount to collection and is an action taken 
as a matter of course after the first notice. Generally, 
most states favor the creditor in cases of non-payment. 
Fewer legal exemptions are afforded debtors compared 
to those allowed in Texas. For this reason, Texas col- 
lectors offer every means at their disposal for quick and 
efficient payment of past-due balances. 

Houston agencies place greater emphasis on their coun- 
seling services to educate debtors in the ways to manage 
their affairs when they become overextended. In these 
private and courteous consultations they are shown the 
methods available to meet their obligations. 


Most People Want to Pay Debts 


Texas collectors operate largely on the assumption that 
most people want to pay their debts and maintain a 
prompt credit record. As a matter of policy, most of them 
administer toward this end in the handling of clients. 

Various appeals are used in the beginning to warn 
Houstonians that they are nearing credit difficulties before 
they are referred to the collection agencies. Forms sent 
from store credit departments such as the “AD” notices 
over the name of the Credit Bureau of Greater Houston 
which initially warn of persons entering a state of credit 
jeopardy, are the forerunners of notices sent in the name 
of the collection agents. Such forms as the BP-1, or 
final notice code meaning “Closed. Placed For Collec- 
tion,” offered by the Retail Merchants Association Col- 
lection Division, automatically place the account with 
the division for servicing if a response from the debtor 
-is not forthcoming. 

Such final notice forms which follow up credit bureau 
notices are provided by Houston collectors as instruments 
that can be used by retail stores, professional men, cor- 
porations, etc., when all other attempts at collection have 
failed from within. Most such final notices are designed 
to be of some force, yet retain the good will of customers. 
They are also designed to reduce the operating costs of 
credit departments. It gives the customer one last chance 
to avoid credit jeopardy. 

It is often at this particular point that the collectors 
put their best foot forward. Debtors are pleasantly sur- 
prised to learn that agencies are able to see more than 
one side to a question. In the case of past-due disputed 
accounts, there is a natural personal reaction at finding 
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Maintaining Good Credit-Debtor Relations 


Joyce Lehman 


Treasurer, Houston Retail Merchants Association 
President, Leopold & Price, Houston, Texas 


the account blocking the extension of credit by others. 
Here, the agencies fly their best colors in just and fair 
handling and counseling. 

Although the large agencies function on a volume 
basis in their daily operations with debtors, each case 
usually receives consideration and after being categorized 
is properly filed. In dealing directly with the people 
involved with credit and past-due account problems, 
Texas collectors help them to help themselves. 

Indeed, 65,000 to 75,000 Houston citizens were slow 
in meeting obligations in 1953. As an outcome of this 
fact it is not uncommon for the larger agencies to each 
receive from 15,000 to 25,000 listings in one year which 
often represents more than a million dollars in account 
volume per large agency. 

Volume mailings are initially used to contact these 
past-due accounts. It is when the individuals respond 
that the agency usually comes in personal contact with 
them. The results of extensive studies made recently of 
motivating instincts and reactions of people having past- 
due account troubles have helped Houston collectors in 
their adeptness at striking responsive cords in those who 
owe outstanding bills. 

Depending on the attitude of the debtors and their 
ability to meet payments, these trained specialists handle 
people carefully and tactfully. Understanding the person 
and his particular credit problem, accounts for their suc- 
cess in making collections where in many instances credit 
granters may be ineffective in collecting their own ac- 
counts. 

Recent research studies have revealed many reasons 
for non-payment of bills. In order of importance, they 
are: illness, mismanagement, unforeseen expenses, pro- 
crastination, and the latest factor, loss of overtime pay. 

The studies further show that collection agencies in 
Texas are able to recover from 20 to 30 per cent on all 
types of accounts on a yearly average compared to re- 
covery of from 35 to 50 per cent for the same period in 
those states having more favorable creditor laws. These 
percentages are taken over a three-year period from listing 
dates. 

Ethical Collection Agencies 

‘Both national and local findings point to a gaining 
esteem by the general public regarding ethical collection 
agencies. Collectors are now being viewed as a neces- 
sary and intricate part of the economy. Collection 
agencies themselves are becoming imbued with more 
modern thinking. They are getting away from the idea 
of making a profit at the expense of the misfortunes of 
others and now the emphasis in collections is in helpful 
counseling. 

When Houstonians are confronted with temporary 
financial difficulties, the Retail Merchants Association 
goes one step further by making available the facilities of 
the R. M. A. Finance Service. This service, operating 











What the Credit Womens Breakfast Club Means to MWe 


All of us in the Houston Club think we have one of 
the finest clubs there is in all the association of Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs. The girls in our club are 
always eager to learn and be of help to any of their 
fellow club members. They are always the top girls in 
their firms. Knowing their job and doing it well. 

In the years that I have been associated with this club 
I have gained much in knowledge and made countless 
friends that I probably would never have made otherwise. 

I am employed for what is called a specialty store and 
supposedly small, but we are faced with some of the same 
problems as are the larger stores. Therefore, in the meet- 
ings I have learned the ways other people have handled 
these problems and been able to cope. with the same in 
our store. Granting credit in our store is different in 
that we are careful in opening accounts because we do 
not have the elaborate collection system that most larger 
stores have. On the other hand we are out to get as 
much business for our store as anyone else. We may go 
to great lengths to keep a sale for our store just to keep 


them from going on down the street. We are always 
able to give our customer more personal attention than a 
larger firm. I have found that a friendly smile and 
courteous greeting puts a customer in the frame of mind 
to spill his heart out to you even though in coming into 
the office they are either hurried, unhappy or maybe bored 
with everything and everyone in general. 

There is a lot to this business called credit and there is 
never a dull moment in the lot of it. Your job is never 
more than you make it so I think you should put your 
all into it if you expect to gain anything from it. The 
girls in our club know this and really try to live up to 
this rule. We are always trying to get more members 
into our club to help the other credit departments of our 
city. I believe it is one of the best means of giving a girl 
a general education on credit. I would also like to give 
credit to the men in our town who have always backed us 
and will continue to back us in everything we attempt to 
do.—Awleen Lovell, Credit Manager, Vogue Shoes Inc., 
Houston, Texas. 





as a branch of the R. M. A. Collection Division, is part 
of the over-all credit and collection procedure offered by 
the Association helping overextended customers with its 
merchant-endorsed loan program. 

Since being established four years ago, over one-half 
million dollars in loans have been granted and ultimately 
recovered from debtors serving to reinstate these past-due 
customers to current paying status with retail stores and 
other Houston creditors. Accounting for the liquidation 
of more than 1,200 past-due balances since it began opera- 
tion, the Finance Service maintains the dual role of 
relieving stores of further collection effort while em- 
phasizing better customer relations. Under this rehabili- 
tation plan, used in fewer than 20 cities throughout the 
United States, consumers owing many stores are able to 
pay outstanding accounts by consolidating all obligations 
into one loan endorsed by the participating firms. 

Past-due accounts are paid in full immediately by the 
Finance Service after loans receive guaranty approval. 
The debtor then pays the principal in a systematic way 
consistent with financial abilities. Charges assessed for 
use of funds, interest and insurance are fixed at moderate 
rates that cover the cost of the non-profit loan operation. 

During the past four years, 95 per cent of loans granted 
were paid in full. The remaining 5 per cent were re- 
called for reason of default. One reason advanced for 
the results experienced by the Finance Service is the 
feature which obligates debtors to pay service charges in 
advance. With credit standings and loan charges: at 
stake, these borrowers schedule their personal budgets 
accordingly allowing for regular payments much the same 
as they would a compulsory savings plan. 

There is no cost to member stores for the service. 
Stores may refer those customers that have been collection 
problems to the Finance Service. ‘There are many ad- 
vantages to local retail credit granters using the Service. 
It restores the buying power of an overextended con- 
sumer by giving him opportunity to rebuild his credit and 


it aids in bringing back a store’s former customers who 
have stayed away because of their past-due accounts. 


The Finance Service provides a means for stores to 
convert accounts receivable of long standing into cash. It 
places the burden of an obligation where it rightfully 
belongs, and that is on the debtor. It provides a means 
of constantly policing the account and keeping in close 
contact with the customer’s activities in the interest of 
the merchants until the account is paid. 

Perhaps the most important Finance Service function 
is the salvaging of customer good will for the store, 
particularly in cases where temporary financial problems 
or emergencies affect the individual's paying abilities. 
Houston collectors are cooperating closely in the develop- 
ment of a better rate of collections out of improved 
creditor-debtor relationships. 

Reasoning with debtors oftentimes taxes the fortitude 
of Texas collectors in trying to educate debtors into the 
realization that a good credit record is difficult to build 
but easily destroyed. The results, however, have been 
highly satisfactory for those agencies using this approach 
despite the protection afforded debtors by Texas law and 
court procedure. 


Collectors in the Big State heartily agree: “It may be 
tougher to collect money in Texas but it is a greater 
challenge!” wk 


| re ee, \ 
The Front Cover 


This is an aerial view of downtown Houston, the most 
air-conditioned city in the world. Over a million people 
live in Houston and the city is still growing. This pic- 
ture was taken in July and already the Second National 
Bank is building a new skyscraper on the block-square 
parking lot seen in the center of the picture. 
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Are Collection Agencies Important? 


Sherman Harris 
Owner-Manager, Creditors Service Bureau, Houston, Texas 
Chairman, Collection Service Division Committee, Associated Credit Bureaus of America 


ID YOU EVER consider a camera tripod? Which 

leg of the tripod is the most important? ‘Three 
legs support the “Tripod of Consumer Credit”—the credit 
granter, the Credit Bureau and the Collection Agency. 
For profitable and sound credit all three of these legs 
are necessary. 

Let us look at the first one. Who would extend credit 
if there were no credit granter? The tripod would 
topple over without the second leg, the Credit Bureau. 
A complete report from the Credit Bureau enables the 
credit granter to make the decision: “Should I, or should 
I not, give credit to this individual ?” 

What about the third leg? Are Collection Agencies 
necessary and important? “Mr. Collector,” some credit 
granter might say, “Collections are important but I col- 
lect the accounts myself. Why should I pay a fee to a 
collection agency to collect for me?” 

“Mr. Credit Granter, that is a good question and one 
for which the collection specialist might offer this an- 
swer: Of course you are going to collect most of your 
own accounts but there are always some that give you 
trouble. Because of that type of account, you should 
look upon and use a modern collection service as a vital 
adjunct to your own credit department, and as a ready 
tool in the successful operation of your credit system. 

_ There are a number of definite reasons why you should 
use a collection agency: 

1. It helps you in the recovery of those past-due ac- 
counts that do not promptly respond to your own 
efforts. 

It helps to minimize your credit losses. 

It provides you with an adequate follow-up for the 

collection of accounts beyond the capacity of your 

own office, particularly with customers who have 

moved away. 

4. Through collection of the past-due accounts, your 
customer is in a position to do business with you 
once more.”’ 


Ww hd 


“Those are four very good reasons, Mr. Collector, but 
is that all you have to say about why I should use a 
collection agency ?” 

“No, Mr. Credit Granter, there are other reasons. 

“For instance, first of all, every day that a past-due 
account is allowed to stay on your books it steadily de- 
creases in value, perhaps slowly at first, but soon at an 
accelerated rate. If an account is held too long it can 
become practically worthless. It is a known fact that 
while a current account is worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar, the same account is worth about forty-five 
cents when it is twelve months old. 

“That is why we suggest that you have a system or a 
policy of turning your accounts over to an agency when 
they reach a certain age. When such a policy has been 
established, with but the ordinary few exceptions, you 
will not have to make the many decisions of whether or 
not you should send the account to a collection agency. 

“You will also find that such a policy or system tends 
to keep your accounts receivable in good shape all the 
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year around. ‘The accounts will be rotating and your 
credit office will be running more efficiently. 

“And another thing, money tied up in your slow-pay 
accounts means that much less capital to use in facilitating 
more rapid inventory turnover, in expanding your busi- 
ness, or in purchasing new equipment. ‘Think of the 
many firms that must borrow money at interest to buy 
merchandise while, at the same time, they have large sums 
tied up in slow-pay and no-pay accounts. 

“Also, it goes without saying that the more time you 
spend in trying to collect these slow-pay accounts, the 
less time you have to spend on the more recent accounts 
which are approaching the first stage of becoming past 
due. The more time you can give those accounts in the 
early stages, the fewer accounts will be in the six-month- 
and-over column when you make your monthly analysis of 
your ledgers. 

“You know, with a collection agency handling your 
accounts, you have more time to use in developing and 
promoting new charge business. Top management is 
depending more and more on the credit manager to de- 
vise ways of increasing volume through charge sales. 
Couldn’t you use more time to devote to this end of the 
business ? 

“There is the cost comparison angle, too. What about 
the money you will save by using a collection agency? 
Think of the cost to your firm of the time you and your 
assistants spend in working these slow accounts. Think 
of the stationery, postage and telephone bills. When you 
use an agency, it absorbs this cost for you, and remem- 
ber it only receives a fee on actual collections made. 
It is a case of no collection—no charge. 

“Finally—and this is worthy of repetition—a person 
out of debt is what we call “open to buy.”” More impor- 
tant he will buy again from you. It is an old and sadly 
true saying that a customer who owes you money will 
not come into your store. He is probably buying for cash, 
but someone else is getting that business. When his ac- 
count with you is paid, the road block is removed and 
he feels free to trade with you again. 

“Are those reasons enough, Mr. Credit Granter, to 
persuade you that it is to your advantage to turn your 
slow-pay accounts over to a collection agency?” 

“There is one more point, Mr. Collector. Why is it 
that a collection agency can collect accounts on which I 
haven’t any luck?” 

“That’s another very good question, Mr. Credit 
Granter, for which there is a proved explanation. 

“Tt is known that the psychological effect of having a 
third party enter the picture has a tremendous and often- 
times an underestimated influence on the debtcr. In fact, 
many debtors will pay an account immediately upon 
finding out that it has been placed with a collection 
agericy. 

“Because of this same third-party psychology, collection 
offices, as a general rule, are able to insist more firmly 
upon a better payment arrangement than the creditor 
firm itself. Too often there is a feeling on the part of 

















‘ the debtor that a creditor can be stalled off and that no 
particular steps will be taken. On the other hand, with 
a collection agency handling the account, there is always 
the element of concern in the debtor’s mind as to what 
different steps the agency might take. 

“And, moreover, the modern, efficient agency em- 
ploys persons who are well trained to collect, and in a 
manner which is in good keeping with the policies of 
your own business or profession. Although the primary 
function of the agency is to collect, a well-run collection 
service office proceeds on the premise that it is important 
to develop and maintain good will for the creditor also. 

“Have you given thought to the service you get on 
accounts where your customer lives in some distant 
locality? An agency, affiliated nationally, forwards the 
account to a reputable, bonded agency in the city where 
the debtor is located. This involves no additional cost 
to you. You still pay your local agency a fee on only 
what is collected.” 

“Your service, Mr. Collector, is what I need. Is there 
anything I should do in order to receive the maximum 
benefit from’ a collection agency handling my accounts?” 

“T am glad you asked me that, Mr. Credit Granter. 
Just keep in mind that you are using a colleciion agency 
to help you in making a recovery of the past-due accounts 
you have on your books. Let me enumerate some of the 
things you should do in order to receive the maximum 
results. 


1. Remember the policy we discussed previously. Do 
not hold your accounts too long. The sooner you 
turn them over, the more chance the agency will 
have to collect them, and the more money you will 
recover in the final analysis. 
In preparing a list of accounts for the agency, by all 
means give all the facts. You are not trying to just 
get rid of the accounts; you want them collected. 
That is why you should give addresses, phone num- 
bers, occupations, full names, name of spouse, name 
and address of relatives, when the purchases were 
made or the services rendered. The more informa- 
tion you can give your collector about the debtor 
and the account, the greater the possibility of the 
collection’s being made. 
3. If the customer makes a payment or arranges with 
you for payment, notify the agency at once. Cus- 
tomer good will is often lost if a debtor has been 
contacted for a payment and the agency has not 
given credit on their records for a payment made to 
you. Collection of the account is more difficult if 
good will is impaired. 

If the agency calls for statements or other informa- 

tion on the account, have your assistants furnish it 

at once. Remember, the agency is, in effect, acting 
as a part of your own credit office. They are work- 
ing for you. Help yourself by helping them. 

5. Find an efficient, reliable collection agency to handle 
your business; one who can counsel with your cus- 
tomers about their financial problems. Place your 
accounts with a local agency which is affiliated with 
a national organization so your accounts can be for- 
warded to another bonded agency at distant points. 


nN 
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“You, Mr. Credit Granter, are one leg of the Credit 
Tripod, the Credit Bureau is another leg. Can you afford 
not to use the third leg, the Collection Agency?” *** 


Inventory Selling 
Mrs. T. Miller 


Charge Sales Manager 
Joske’s of Houston 


CREDIT FUNCTIONS now take to thought of 
selling. Most Credit Managers have changed their title, 
if not their practice, to Charge Sales Manager. Truly, 
today is a challenge to all departments to work up ideas 
for selling. 

Most people have automobiles, radios, television sets, 
refrigerators and many other mechanical devices that 
could easily last another year or longer with normal re- 
pairs. If everyone took that advice, sales of new equip- 
ment would take a sharp dip to the downward trend. 

It is the sales force that creates new markets and new 
desires on the part of the American public. If we are 
to survive a sales economy, we must become an integral 
part of our selling staff. 

We have one of the greatest tools of selling—credit 
facilities. Assume, if you will, that you are in a new 
store operation or in an expanding store operation and 
your firm is clamoring for more business. 

Among the free hours of time that you have as Charge 
Sales Manager, you can begin an analysis of your current 
accounts on installment buying. If the account is ap- 
proximately one-half paid out, you will want to send 
them a letter commending them on promptness of pay 
and enclosing an inventory card for their use. Results are 
very gratifying. When the cards are returned, they are 
given to the proper department for them to contact the 
customer. 

In the sales contact, the representative has time to take 
a full inventory of all appliances now owned by the 
household and the approximate age of kitchen range, 
refrigerator, and home washer, and a straightforward 
question will usually get you a fairly accurate answer as 
to when the man or wife would like to have a new ap- 
pliance. The salesman making a permanent history card 
of each one of his clients or customers. 

This same process can be done when account is paid 
out. The chattel mortgage or conditioned sales contract 
can be returned to the customer with a letter of appreci- 
ation for the fine payment record and an inventory card 
enclosed asking an indication of a new purchase. On all 
the cards returned they are then sent to the proper de- 
partment for handling. Sales techniques explained in 
previous paragraphs will go into effect. A sample letter 
on paid-out accounts is illustrated on page 23. 

Paid-out letters may be typed, mimeographed, and filled 
in as to name and address, or a preferable way may be the 
use of auto-matic typewriters. This gives the effect of a 
personally typed letter and makes the customer feel that 
he is wanted as a customer of your firm. 

Inventory selling is a credit function in conjunction 
with your department managers and salespeople. It 
works if you work as a team. No plan will work with- 
out close cooperation from credit and sales staff. 

Why should a home have three and four nationally 
advertised brands of appliances or furniture? It is lack 
of inventory selling and lack of follow-up on the part of 
the credit staff and salespeople. Every new household 


(Turn to “Inventory Selling,’ page 13.) 
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Combating the Hot Check Problem in Houston 


M. I. Koppel 


Chairman, Protective Committee, Houston Retail Merchants Association 
Secretary, Henke and Pillot, Inc., Houston, Texas 


“It’s not worth the paper it’s printed on!” This old- 
as-the-hills expression pretty well sums up the definition 
of a “hot check.” It also points to a problem common in 
business and banking. Rather than live with it and suffer 
heavy hot check losses, the merchants of Houston have 
taken the problem in hand by forming the Merchants 
Information Exchange, protection affiliate of the Retail 
Merchants Association and the Credit Bureau of Greater 
Houston, managed by E. D. Michalek. 

Subscribing members using the system pool their in- 
formation on unpaid checks with the M. I. E. This 
information is then disseminated by means of daily warn- 
ing bulletins on “paper hangers,”’ otherwise known as 
persons currently writing “checks that bounce.” Daily 
bulletins are blocked and perforated so subscribers are 
able to file the individual reports alphabetically providing 
a permanent file of information in each subscriber’s office. 

The warning information that makes up the Merchants 
Information Exchange bulletin is obtained from local and 
suburban police departments, F.B.I., Secret Service and 
other law enforcement agencies. Information on transient 
operators is obtained from reciprocal arrangements with 
protection agencies in other Texas cities, hotel associa- 
tions, Texas Department of Public Safety, credit bu- 
reaus, collection agencies, national detective bureaus, etc. 

The M.L.E. ties in with the AD system used through- 
out the Credit Bureau of Greater Houston and R.M.A. 
Collection Division. The AD notice system automatically 
notifies the credit bureau of persons entering credit 
jeopardy. An entirely different AD notice series is used 
exclusively by M.I.E. subscribers providing them a power- 
ful collection force for non-sufficient fund checks. 

Although the M.1.E.’s function is not collections, the 
AD final notice check forms furnished subscribers get 
quick action. The AD’s are mailed to the check maker 
after his N.S.F. “bounces” a second time or when unpaid 
checks reach the collection stage. When the subscriber 
mails the original form to the check maker, the carbon 
is sent to the M.I.E. office. Under the system the 
“habituals” are soon detected. In these cases the sub- 
scribers are advised. This notice is also entered on the 
individual’s credit record and a collection letter goes to 
the person from the M.I.E. office. 

The N.S.F. notification system is another automatic 
feature of the AD system and in practice requires little 
effort on the part of subscribers. ‘Watch Service” is an 
M.I.E. feature that advises subscribers of developments 
pertinent to the hot checks they have on hand such as 
information on arrests, locates, settlements and the like. 
The M.I.E.’s files have some 15,000 names of persons 
who have been a check problem to one or more business 
firms in Houston. 

A completely new and streamlined method of filing 
prosecutions for subscribers has been devised by the 
Exchange. In the past, much time and effort has been 
required to file complaints with the proper agencies of 
authority. The new method, developed through the ap- 
proval of the District Attorney’s office, channels filings 
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through the M.I.E. Subscribers merely fill out a special 
form and send it to the Exchange’s office. In turn the 
M.I.E. files it, together with others received, with the 
proper agency of jurisdiction. 

The wheels of prosecution are then set in motion and 
the subscriber is next notified by the court when his 
particular case comes up for a hearing. Exchange sub- 
scribers are supplied with other helpful materials such as 
warning posters, a brief summary of Texas’ “hot check” 
law, collection notice enclosures and manuals on check 
cashing procedures. In all, the check protection service 
now being offered by the Merchants Information Ex- 
change is designed to furnish assistance in all phases of 
the bad check problem being experienced by local business 
firms, warnings and protection, collection aids and as- 
sistance in prosecution. 

Since approximately 90 per cent of money transactions 
in the United States are by check, there is an “open 
fieid” for passers and forgers bent on fleecing business- 
men. Such operators use every angle from counterfeiting 
checks, raising checks, alteration of dates and amounts, 
to forged signatures, checks drawn on fictional banks and 
non-existent accounts. 

There is no accurate way of determining the number 
of checks written annually. Estimates have gone as high 
as 20 billion. What percentage of these must be 
written off to bad check losses each year is practically 
impossible to estimate. In most cases the retailer or com- 
pany that accepts a bad check must stand the loss. It is 
at this point, before the merchant or firm cashes a hot 
check, that the Merchants Information Exchange enters 
the picture. 

This beforehand information supplied by the M.I.E. 
to its subscribers has been responsible for savings in the 
thousands of dollars each year that might have otherwise 
been lost to hot check artists. The service pays for itself 
many times over in reduced check losses, subscribers have 
found. As one recently remarked: “When the M.L.E. 
saves me from being stung just once, that pays my dues 
for a year. When this happens two or three times a 
week, it adds up to big money.” week 





New Use for Charga-Plate 


What seems to be a new use for Charga-Plate is re- 
ported by E. H. Trimble, Manager of Credit Sales, 
Loeb’s Inc., Lafayette, Indiana. Loeb’s have arranged 
with the Monon Railroad Company to honor Loeb’s 
Charga-Plates for ticket purchases and meals. The bill- 
ing is completed by the Monon Railroad on a monthly 
basis. Mr. Timble savs, “To date we have received 
wonderful publicity, customer acceptance is excellent. 
We have received several letters from large transporta- 
tion firms congratulating Loeb’s on their very progressive 
approach to charge business.” /\n official of the Railroad 
is reported as being very well pleased with this system. 
Considerable favorable publicity has come through this 
innovation. 





Training for Profit 


Lou Koudelik 


Retail Training Specialist, University of Houston Downtown School, Houston, Texas 


DID YOU ever run this ad in your local newspaper: 
“Wanted—urgently need a trained or an experienced 
person in credit. Our department is expanding. Op- 
portunities unlimited”? This classified advertisement por- 
trays the need for additionally trained personnel, 
and that there are ever increasing opportunities in the 
credit field. Are you able to solve the problem of train- 
ing future credit executives and invite new employees to 
accept a position in the credit profession? 

The Houston Retail Credit Association had this prob- 
lem. An answer was a must! A “Problems Commit- 
tee’ was appointed by the local president to find a fast 
but accurate answer. Questionnaires were mailed and 
personal interviews were conducted to assist in solving 
the problem. The findings were tabulated and an analysis 
of the problem was nearer. The majority of the returns 
realized that sound training for those presently employed 
would eliminate many headaches of looking for the right 
person for the right job. 

The questions immediately were thrown open to the 
committee: “How, when, where, and by whom.” The 
Problems Committee was christened the “Educational 
Committee.” 

A psychological moment presented itself that threw the 
guiding light on solving the problem of education and 
training. James C. Taylor, Director of the Downtown 
School, University of Houston, and Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, was contacted. Mr. Taylor saw 
how the School could be of service not only to the Credit 
Association, but also to the entire field of retailing. 
Through his foresight the Retail Merchants Association, 
and other interested organizations were brought into the 
picture. 

Through the coordination of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Department, University of Houston’s Downtown 
School, the Credit Association, and other Trade Associa- 
tions, an intensive training program was developed. To- 
day this training program is known as the “Institute of 
Retailing,” and is conducted semiannually, each Spring 
and Fall, for the employed members of the retail profes- 
sion. 

Nowhere in the United States can employees avail 
themselves of a long-range training program as compared 
to the program offered to the Houston retail employees. 
Through thorough planning, eight major phases of re- 
tailing were developed, and each of the eight phases is 
composed of eight to ten individual courses. The em- 
ployees have an opportunity to select a phase of training 
and specialize by completing all the courses offered within 
this major division, and then receive a Specialized Cer- 
tificate. Another advantage of the Institute of Retailing 
is that an employee is able to work toward a Master’s 
Certificate in Retailing. While working toward a Spe- 
cialized Certificate, an employee can complete two addi- 
tional courses in the remaining seven major phases, which 
means 14 more courses in addition to all the courses 
completed within the selected specialized field. 


Houston’s credit executives raise their hats high to this 
efficiently designed long range training program, because 
they realize that many long hours of individual training 
are saved. Executive training and fundamental prin- 
ciples of credit are both integral parts of planned credit 
education. A Specialized Certificate is awarded in 
“Credit Management” to an employee who completes the 
seven individual courses that comprise the major phases 
of Credit Management. These courses are: Modern 
Consumer Credit Management; Consumer Credit Sales 
Practice; Collection Procedures; Legal Aspects of Con- 
sumer Credit; Human Relations in the Credit Depart- 
ment; Consumer Credit Letters; and Economic Trends 
Affecting Consumer Credit. 

Another high light of this unique training program is 
that all instructors are specialists within their chosen 
profession. Thus, each registered employee receives cur- 
rent information and its practical applications. Trade 
secrets are not barred and they are usually discussed and 
passed on. 

The selected courses for the Institute of Retailing are 
conducted in the early evening hours, usually from 6:30 
to 8:30 P.M., and each course meets for one evening a 
week for approximately four to five weeks. During the 
planning stage of the Institute of Retailing, the Credit 
Association determines from its members what course 
would assist their employees most, and then offers a 
course to solve the problem. The credit courses and the 
entire Institute of Retailing are then publicized by each 
store to encourage participation. The average number 
of credit employees to attend each Institute is about 250 
people. 

The Institute of Retailing has proved itself invaluable 
through the past years, and there is high expectation of 
what it plans for the future. ake 
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“Inventory Selling” 
mm (Beginning on page 11.) [I 
should have the major number of its appliances of one 
trade name. If this is not the situation, salesmen are 
merely order takers and have not the ability to create a 
desire for the new advance designs in modern living. 

Customers go where they are invited and stay where 
they are well treated. Sell not for today but for the 
future. While this article represents a home furnishing 
approach on appliances and furniture, it can be carried 
out in other lines of endeavor. For example, a depart- 
ment store may sell a man his clothes and his son buy 
from another store. Or if a man is buying his shirts 
from a given store, he should never have to return to the 
store for any shirt purchase. A size, color and style chart 
should be kept on each customer and as time comes to 
replace dress shirts, they should be charged and mailed 
or delivered to him. Today is a day of inventory selling 
and now is the time to set up your system to retain your 
customers. 
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San Francisco Conference Notes 


1954 Membership Awards 


Membership in the National Retail Credit Association 
is higher, at the present time, than at any other time 
in its history. The membership chart on page 18 of the 
September 1954, Credit World, shows that on May 31, 
1954, the total membership was 35,094, an increase of 
1,693 new members during the past year. Membership 
and other prizes were again awarded at the 40th Annual 
International Consumer Credit Conference of the 
N.R.C.A., held in San Francisco, California, July 19-22, 
1954. The list of awards include the following: 

$100.00 in Cash 

$100.00 in cash was awarded to each of the following 
chairmen reporting the largest number of new members: 

Local Chairman—Theo. Beausoleil, Credit Bureau of 
Montreal, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

State Chairmen—E. F. Brandt, Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Washington, and W. A. Kellogg, H. O. Seiffert 
Co., Everett, Washington. 

District Chairman—Hugh Tallent, Charles F. Berg 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 

First Bureau Manager reporting 100 per cent Na- 
tional affiliation—Sherman Forrester, Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Fresno, Fresno, California. 

Pen and Pencil Sets 

Credit Bureau Managers for outstanding membership 
work—Arthur F. Henning, Retailers Credit Association, 
Sacramento, California. 

J. D. MacEwan, Retail Credit Association of Port- 
land, Portland, Oregon. 

Gavels 

Cities organizing units of 25 or more members: 

Credit Bureau of Cloverdale, Cloverdale, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 

Credit Bureau of Medicine Hat, Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Credit Bureau of Midland, Midland, Ontario, Canada. 

Credit Bureau of Moncton, Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 

Credit Granters Association of Moose Jaw, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Valley Credits, Ltd., Prince George, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

Quebec Credit Bureau, Quebec, Quebec City, Canada. 

Jefferson County Credit Association, Crystal City, 
Missouri. 

Raleigh Credit Bureau, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Next Annual Conference 


The 41st Annual International Consumer Credit Con- 
ference of the National Retail Credit Association, As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of America and the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America will be held 
at The Kentucky Hotel in the city of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, June 20, 21, 22 and 23, 1955. 


Vee 
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Retail Credit Association of Ellensburg, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Retailers Credit Association, Sacramento, California. 

Monroe Credit Association, Monroe, Washington. 

Clarksville Retail Credit Association, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Retail Credit Association of Jessamine County, Nich- 
olasville, Kentucky. 

The fifteen Associations reporting the greatest number 
of new members, are: Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 373; 
Seattle, Washington, 224; Portland, Oregon, 213; Dal- 
las, Texas, 206; New York, New York, 198; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, 169; Sacramento, California, 164; Walla 
Walla, Washington, 159; San Francisco, California, 
149; Denver, Colorado, 141; Fort Worth, Texas, 134; 
Kansas City, Missouri, 133; Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, 125; Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 122; and 
Spokane, Washington, 115. 


Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at The Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 21, 1954, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1954-1955: President, 
Marjorie Girton, Queal Lumber Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; First Vice President, Mrs. Una Pearson, Pear- 
son’s, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Second Vice President, Rita 
Barnes, W. McPhillips, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada; 
Corresponding Secretary, Joan Haegen, Furniture Ex- 
change, Des Moines, Iowa; Financial Secretary, Mrs. 
Florence Wyatt, Butterworth Furniture Co., Richmond, 
Virginia; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Darleen Crocker, 
Loring, Short, and Harmon, Portland, Maine; and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Geyer, Wilson Motors, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. Committee Chairmen: Educational, Mrs. 
Heloise Marsee, Eaton and Berry, Vallejo, California; 
Future Advantages, Mrs. Lucille Wright, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Pueblo, Colorado; Historian, Mrs. Burmah 
Edwards, Modern Finance Co., Gasden, Alabama; Pin 
and Emblem, Mrs. Mary Morgan, The Clark Co., 
Houston, Texas; Nomination and Budget, Mrs. Mabell 
Bliss, Frank A. Heitkemper, Inc., Portland, Oregon; 
Constitution and Bylaws, Nelle Stombs, Eddie Gippert 
Motor Sales, Rock Island, Illinois; Advisory, Mrs. Lois 
Huey, Austin Finance Co., Austin, Texas; and Career 
Club, Francie E. Rowe, H. Zirkin and Son, Washington, 
cx. 4 

















Meet Your New National Officers 


Elected at the Annual Conference of the N.R.C.A., San Francisco, July 19-22, 1954 


William J. Tate 


Wituiam J. Tare, President, 

was born in Brockville, Ontario, 

Canada. He graduated from the 

Chesterville High School in 1928, 

secured his Chartered Accountant 

Degree in 1933 and continued 

preliminary studies for an actuary 

for two additional years. In 1935 

he joined the Bryson Graham 

Company Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, 

Canada, as Office Manager, later became Assistant 

Secretary-Treasurer and eventually Comptroller. In 

1950 he joined Charles Ogilvy Ltd., Ottawa, as Comp- 

troller and is now Assistant General Manager and Comp- 

troller. He assisted in the formation of the Credit 

Granters’ Association of Ottawa and became its inaugu- 

ral President in 1943 and Director at large of the Na- 

tional Retail Credit Association in 1949-51. He has 

held various offices of the Credit Granters’ Association of 

Canada, and is a Past President of that Association. In 

1949-50 he was President of the Ottawa branch of the 
National Office Management Association. 

Hunting and fishing rank high on his list of favor- 
ite sports, but dancing is one he rates tops for enjoy- 
ment. Mr. and Mrs. Tate Live at 250 Irving Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. They have two sons and 
one daughter. 


W. C. Goodman 


WIMBERLEY C. GooDMAN, 

Second Vice President, was born 

in Marion County, Texas, and 

has lived in Dallas since 1911. He 

is Secretary and Credit Manager, 

Reynolds-Penland Company, Dal- 

las, one of the leading men’s cloth- 

ing stores. He has been with the 

company for 21 years and prior 

to that was Credit Manager, 

Huey & Philp Hardware Company for over 16 years. 

He has been President of the Dallas Retail Credit Man- 

agers’ Association, the Retail Credit Executives of Texas 

and a director of the National Retail Credit Association. 

He is a charter member and Past Master of Washington 

Lodge No. 1117, A. F. and A. M., and a member of the 

Oak Cliff Chapter R. A. M. He is a Knight Templar 

and member of the Dallas Commandery No. 6 and Past 

District Deputy Grand Master of the 14th District of 

Texas. He is a member of the Oak Cliff Council of R. 

and S. M. and Past President of the Masters and War- 

dens Association of the 14th District. He has been an 

active member of the First Baptist Church since 1914; is 

a Deacon and Superintendent of an Adult Sunday School 
Department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodman live at 2826 Southwood 

Drive, Dallas. They have two sons and two daughters. 


Kaa Frank Blue 


Kaa Frank Buve, First Vice 

President, is a Hoosier by birth, 

grew up in Mississippi, and, after 

living in various other cities, 

found his way deeper into the 

South and settled in New Or- 

leans, La. Although the head of 

Foundation Plan, Inc., since its 

organization 25 years ago, he has 

taken time to serve actively in 

many other organizations. He has been President of 

the New Orleans Retail Credit Association ; District Four 

of the National Retail Credit Association; New Or- 

leans Lenders Exchange; and of the predecessor of the 

Louisiana Association of Consumer Finance Companies. 

He is Past President of the New Orleans Rotary Club 

and is Secretary-Treasurer of the New Orleans Retailers 

Credit Bureau. He was the first President of the New 

Orleans Toastmasters Club. At our annual conference 

held in New Orleans last June he was a member of 
the program committee. 

He states that his hobbies still are his grandchildren, 
and the growing of bananas in the patio behind his office ; 
that the children are progressing nicely, but storms have 
destroyed the larger banana trees and delayed the crop. 
He and his wife Eulalie live at 4645 Music Street, New 
Orleans, in the Gentilly Terrace section. 


Eldon L. Taylor 

Etpon L. Tayzor, Third Vice 

President, was born in Ogden, 

Utah. He attended the city 

schools there and Weber College 

after which he was associated with 

the A. L. Scoville Printing and 

Paper Company in the bookkeep- 

ing department. He started with 

the Glen Bros. Music Co., in 

1922 as a clerk in the Credit De- 

partment of the Ogden store and transferred to the Salt 

Lake City stores in 1924 as Office Manager. He was 

appointed Secretary of the Corporation in 1932 and 

Secretary-Treasurer in 1950. In April 1954 he was 

elected Vice President and Treasurer and transferred 

back to Ogden to be General Manager of the home store 

of the Company. He has been active in the Salt Lake 

Credit Association since 1924 and was a director for 

six years. He was President of the Association in 1947- 

1948. He was a director of District Nine of the 

N.R.C.A. for three years and President in 1950-1951. 

He was a National director representing District Nine 
in 1953-1954. 

Mr. and Mrs. Taylor live at 1520 29th Street, Ogden. 
They have three married sons and two grandchildren. 
His hobbies are puttering around in his large yard, 
motoring and being an active member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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General 
QUESTION 


A collection problem with us is young mar- 
ried couples. Are other firms handling collec- 
tion accounts with people newly married or do 
they refuse credit until they are established, or 
do they require a co-signer for their own pro- 
tection? 


ANSWERS 


C. W. Blackwood, Five-Fifty-Five, Inc., Little 
Rock, Arkansas: Young married couples always have 
been and always will be somewhat of a credit problem, 
but it should be a welcomed one by the entire credit 
fraternity as these young married couples will soon be- 
come the backbone of our constantly increasing credit 
economy. They present a challenge and an opportunity 
to credit granters who should counsel with them and 
advise them on the proper use of the credit privilege. 
They should not be refused credit, nor should they re- 
quire co-signers. They should be advised to budget their 
income and to keep their purchases and their ambitions 
within its limits. 


H. L. Achenbach, Merchants Ice & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: The difficulty in making 
collections from young married couples is probably due 
to insufficient information when the account was opened 
resulting in over-extension of credit. Many couples get 
married on a shoestring. They do not have sufficient 
savings to establish and furnish a home, consequently 
everything they need is bought on a monthly payment 
plan. We do not require a co-signer because our charge 
accounts are on a thirty to sixty day basis. If the par- 
ents of either the husband or wife are known to us we 
will open the account on a guarantee from the parents. 
In the absence of a guarantee we require complete de- 
tailed information. ‘The information we require is the 
husband’s place of employment and his approximate in- 
come. Whether the wife is employed and her income. 
Is the position held by him permanent? If the wife is 
employed, is her position permanent? Whether the furni- 
ture is paid for or are they buying it on a monthly pay- 
ment plan? What are the monthly payments? Do they 
own a car that is paid for? If not, what are the monthly 
payments? Are they renting or buying a home? What 
do they pay monthly for rent or as a payment on the 
home? After analyzing the information obtained and 
estimating their monthly living expenses, we decide 
whether their credit is over-extended and the account 
should be declined, or whether their income is enough 
to enable them to make their payments as agreed and 
that the credit should be extended. 
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V. E. Rasmussen, Evergreen Cemetery Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington: We do not believe 
there is any magic formula which can be utilized when 
extending credit to a young, newly married couple. 
Each individual case must be treated on its own merits. 
Many of these people have had no prior credit nor have 
they held a position in the business world for any length 
of time. In other words, they are an unknown quantity 
and we have to use our good judgment to determine 
whether or not they are good credit risks. We should 
consider their family background, where they are living, 
appearance, present position and ability to pay. We 
should discuss with them their present obligations; are 
they overloaded with monthly payments, such as a new 
car, home, appliances, furniture, etc., which would take 
the entire monthly pay check, leaving no margin for an 
emergency? It is a failing of young people when credit 
is extended easily to overbuy ; therefore, they must under- 
stand the terms and realize they are expected to pay 
accordingly. In a borderline case, or one in which we 
are not too favorably impressed, I certainly believe a co- 
signer is in order. We have on many occasions required 
a co-signer and have received no adverse reaction from 
the person requesting credit. In most of these cases pay- 
ments were received promptly. However, in some cases 
if we had not had a co-signer, I am sure payment would 
not have been made. Young people arg often footloose 
and fancy free and a co-signer is your added protection. 
In our contacts with these new families we have a 
wonderful opportunity, through discussion of credit, to 
start them off right. An account opened properly will 
make these people good credit users and prompt paying 
customers of the future. 


Jewelry 
QUESTION 


What is the best way of handling the respon- 
sible customer who insists on paying quarterly, 
semi-annually, or even annually? 


ANSWERS 


Harry M. Meisman, Mermod-Jaccard-King 
Jewelry Co., St. Louis, Missouri: Like most old 
stores in large cities we have a few very responsible cus- 
tomers who pay their bills semi-annually or even annu- 
ally. These accounts are our problem accounts and were 
inherited from the old way of doing business years ago 
and it is just a habit now. 
stores in the city are charging interest on regular accounts 
that are delinquent 90 days from date of first billing. 
Checking these problem accounts with their records we 


Three large department 








find that they are paying their accounts every 30 and 60 
days now. I think this is the solution. Although if a 
customer comes into our store and asks for this way in pay- 
ing an account, it is placed on a contract account basis. 


Julia Newman, Lemon & Son, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Our firm, for over a century, has operated on 
a policy of leniency. Through these years and with this 
history the friends we have made have imposed obliga- 
tions on the present generation that insure our customers 
of cooperation and consideration far beyond the accepted 
present day standards. Our company strives to be more 
than just a commercial enterprise run for the sole pur- 
pose of profit. 


J. E. Willis, Jr., Arthur A. Everts Co., Dallas, 
Texas: Usually when we receive a request to pay an 
account in this manner it is on a very expensive piece 
of merchandise. This customer will come to the office 
and make his request known and state that the sale 
hinges upon the terms and that if we cannot do it, then 
he will go down the street, where they can. He proba- 
bly is bluffing but you cannot take a chance because you 
know that the fellow down the street will give him the 
terms he desires. Our only salvation is to do a selling 
job on him and get the best deal we can make. This 
customer is probably financially able to buy and pay for 
most anything he wishes. We also have the customer 
that makes small purchases along from month to month 
and pays as he wishes. Usually he only “wishes” every 
three to six months. This is the most difficult type to 
deal with. They become highly indignant if they receive 
a collection notice and usually call the office to complain. 
This is just what we want them to do. It gives us the 
opportunity to once again do a selling job and arrange 
some type of definite terms. They may not be as we 
wish, however, we will know when to expect our money. 
The most difficult part about this entire situation is that 
the person we are dealing with is the customer that is 
most able to buy the more expensive items we have to sell. 
We must be most careful with them. We do not want 
to lose their business and yet we must educate them in 
order to make their business profitable to us. No deal 
is a good deal if we lose money on it. 


Public Utilities 
QUESTION 


When an account is closed and the customer 
continues service at his new location is the un- 
paid closing bill automatically transferred to a 
new account? If so, how soon is this action 
taken? 

ANSWERS 


C. A. Burns, Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Missouri: No. About three years 
ago we made an extensive study of the advantages and 
disadvantages of making a transfer of the final bill 
charges to the newly opened account. It was found that 
a large percentage of these “continuous user’ final bills 
were paid soon after being sent out; still more were paid 
after the issuance of the first and second notices. The 
few bills that were not paid seven days after the second 
notice was issued were subject to a special notice action. 
If the bill remained unpaid (after the special notice ac- 
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tion), the service at the new address would be discon- 
nected. Since electric and gas utilities keep their ac- 
counts in street address order according to meter reading 
routes, instead of in alphabetical name order like depart- 
ment stores, a series of bookkeeping entries are required 
in each case to transfer the final bill from an old to a new 
address. Our study indicated that it is much more 
economical to follow through with a series of collection 
notices at the old address, since these routines apply to a 
continuously diminishing number of final bills. 


J. R. DiJalio, Department of Lighting, Seat- 
tle, Washington: Seattle City Light renders closing 
bills on all closed accounts even though we may con- 
tinue to serve the customer at his forwarding address. 
Closing bills are based upon actual meter readings taken 
and bills are normally rendered within five to ten days 
from the date of reading. If, however, the closed ac- 
count had carried a past-due balance prior to the final 
meter reading date and became a final account in the 
process of collecting as such, this balance together with 
the closing bill is transferred immediately to the new ad- 
dress if the customer continues to use our service. In 
this manner we continue our collection effort without 
interrupting our follow-up procedure. If the closed ac- 
count carried a past-due balance prior to the final meter 
reading date and became a final account in the process 
of collecting as such and the customer is not continuing 
to use our service the account is then referred to the 
closing bill section who immediately start follow-up as 


(Turn to “Credit Clinic,” page 30.) 
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For outstanding credit bureau service 


ACBofA 


International 


a MABEL L. BIGGS 


Winner of the International Achievement Award for the 
10,000-and-under population bracket was the Credit Bureau of 
Lumberton, N. C. (Mabel L. Biggs, manager). The Lumberton - 
bureau is well known in North Carolina and throughout the Achievement 
South for its excellent management. Mrs. Biggs was pres- 
ident last year of the Associated Credit Bureaus of North 


Carolina and has been proiminent in district activities. Awards 


IRENE SHAMBAUGH NCE again it is the pleasure 

of the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America to honor 10 
the 10,000—20,000 population bracket. Mrs. Shambaugh, members with its International 
bureau manager, was the first president of the Associated Achievement Awards. This event 
Credit Bureaus of Kansas and served as its secretary for 10 .. is now in its eighth year. 


years. She is now secretary-treasurer of the four-state dis- As in the past, the 1953-54 

trict organization, the Associated Credit Bureaus of the winners were announced at the 

Midwest International Consumer Credit 
Conference, held this year at San 
Francisco July 19-22. 


The Credit Bureau of Newton, Kan., was award winner for 


Award plaques for each winner 

read: “For unselfish service 

E. BLAND CRESAP and meritorious contributions to 

the (credit bureau or collection 

For the 20,000—50,000 population bracket, the Credit service) profession in our pro- 

Bureau of Colorado Springs, Colo., was Achievement Award gram to better serve the credit 
winner Owner-manager £€. Bland Cresap is _ representative granters of North America.” 


from the Associated Credit Bureaus of the Rocky Mountain The International Award honors 


not only a member-office and its 
manager, but also the office’s 
competent employees, who keep 
its service standards high. 


States on ACBofA’s Credit Bureau Division committee. He 
is a Rotarian, a thirty-second degree Mason, and active in 


Boy Scout and Cub Scout activities 


Basis of Awards 


vg Each ACBofA district nomi- 
GEORGE W. LUNDY at nates one credit bureau and one 

; collection service office from 
cities in five population brackets: 
th ),000—150,000 population bracket Bureau manager 4 ‘ 10,000 and under; 10,000 — 
Georg Lundy is a past president of the Tennessee state * " a : 20,000; 20,000 be 50,000; 50,- 
association and of the Associated Credit Bureaus of the ’ i 000 — 150,000; and 150,000 


Southeast He served as a district director on ACBofA’s and over 


The Credit Bureau of Chattanooga, Tenn., won the award 


board for four years. He is a member of the Kiwanis and i ~~ 

Elks clubs and active in youth work : Final selection of winners is 
made by the Credit Bureau Di- 
vision and Collection Service Di- 
vision committees. Identity of 
contestants is kept secret while 


A. LLOYD DYE the committees are judging. 


Contestants are judged on the 
type and quality of service the 
member-office gives; manager’s 
the second award for the Kansas City bureau; in 1950 accomplishments and civic re- 
it received the award for outstanding collection service. sponsibility; cooperation with dis- 
trict and national credit organiza- 
tions; and distinguished achieve- 
ment in the field of credit bu- 
district's director on the ACBofA board. reau or collection service. 


Winner of the 150,000-and-over population bracket award 


was the Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City, Mo. This marks 


Bureau manager Dye is a past president of the Associated 


Credit Bureaus of the Midwest and was for several years that 
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For outstanding collection 


HARRY C. GOBBLE 


The Credit Bureau of lroquois County, Watseka, Ill., was 
International Achievement Award winner for the 10,000- 
and-under population bracket. Harry C. Gobble, bureau man- 
ager, was president last year of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of illinois. He is manager of Watseka’s Chamber of Com- 


1953-1954 merce and a former president of the Kiwanis club. He 
organized the bureau in 1943 


Anticipated Results R. EARL RUDDY 
The International Achieve- 


ment Award program of the As- In the bracket for 10,000—-20,000 population, the adjust- 
sociated Credit Bureaus of Amer- ment department of the Retailers Credit Association of Tulare 
ica established a set of standards. : County (Visalia, Cal.) was the winner. Department manager 
ACBofA members may now eval- Earl Ruddy is chairman of the Visalia Rotary 
uate their offices’ performance national contacts committee and 
by something other than just > Chamber of Commerce. He 
profits. , , for many years 


club's inter- 
@ member of the local 


has been active in Visalia affairs 


As a result of this comparison 
it is expected that ACBofA mem- 
bers’ over-all service will im- 
prove, as they strive for recog- 


nition by their districts and by JAMES SANTINI 
ACBofA. 


‘ The Credit Bureau of the Nevada Credit Rating Bureau, 
Increased success in each local 
? Reno, Nev., won the collection service award for the 20,000 
office means better inter-bureau 
reports, better forwarding service 
on collection business, and better 
service for credit granters and 
American and Canadian custom- 
ers. 


—50,000 population bracket. Collection manager Santini is 
president of the Reno Light Opera Association, chairman of 
the Washoe County Probation committee, and a member of 
the budget committee of the Community Chest He is a 


former president of the Optimist club. 


Congratulations to this year’s 
award winners, as they accept the 
honor now—and the responsi- 
bility ahead—for maintaining and R. B. DIXON 
improving the quality of their 


i ! 
service: Winner of the 50,000—150,000 population bracket award 


(For details about the winners, was the adjustment department for the Credit Bureau of 
see pictures and write-up for San Angelo, Tex Department manager R. B Dick Dixon 

h.) f has been active in San Angelo’s high schoo Jistributive 
= education program He is an enthusiastic supporter f the 
local Community Chest, a Rotarian, and mermber of the First 
Thanks to Methodist church. 

Local Credit Granters 


Without the cooperation 
of local credit granters . 
and those who serve as bu- WILLIAM R. KANE 
reau officers and directors ¥ 
in our winners’ localities. . . 
these 10 offices might have 
been merely “average.” 

The Associated Credit Bu- — tet Geet eee EE 
reaus of America offers manager William R. Kane is a former district representative 
grateful appreciation to all on ACBofA’s 
of you who are helping our 
members grow in service. 





)-and-over population bracket, the coll 


tion department for The Credit Bureau, Washington, D. C 


Collection Service Division committee, a forme 


president of the district CSD. Locally he is active 





Red Cross, Community Chest and the Heart Fund 
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August J. Kruse Promoted 


Appointment of August J. Kruse, General Manager 
of the Associated Retail Credit Men and Credit Bureau 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, to the new position of 
Vice President and Sales Manager, and the naming of 
William F. Tobin as Manager to take over Mr. Kruse’s 
former duties, has been announced by William H. 
Semsrott, Secretary of the Credit Association and Presi- 
dent of the Associated Retailers of St. Louis. The ap- 
pointments were made effective September 8, 1954, in 
order to provide increased efficiency in the bureau's ex- 
panding service to its members. 


Mr. Kruse has managed the Associated Retail Credit 
Men and Credit Bureau organization since its inception 
40) years ago, taking the managership duties at the age of 
26. Since that time he has rendered great service in 
many capacities in both state and local credit reporting 
organizations, and holding numerous responsibilities and 
offering outstanding contributions in the development 
of credit work. He was, at one time, Secretary of the 
National Retail Credit Association and has taught courses 
in consumer credit at Washington and St. Louis Univer- 
sities, St. Louis, as well as the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation Adult Education courses in the credit field. 


Mr. Tobin comes to St. Louis from Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was manager of the Credit Bureau of 
Reading and Berks County since October 1947. A 
veteran of three and one-half years of service with the 
United States Air Force in World War II, he is a grad- 
uate, cum laude, of the College of Commerce of Notre 
Dame University. He has served as a director and presi- 
dent of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Pennsylvania. 


New Appointment for Jack W. Bryan 


Jack W. Bryan has been appointed Credit Manager, 
The Bon Marche, Eugene, Oregon, the new store of 
Allied Stores Corporation which opened September 29, 
1954, managing director A. C. Willemsen announced. A 
31 year resident of Eugene, he formerly owned and 
operated Jack Bryan’s Men’s Store in Springfield, 
Oregon. His other business experience includes four 
years with the Associated Plywood Mills and five years 
as Credit Manager for Sterling Furniture Company, 
Eugene. The new Bon Marche will introduce the first 
Credit Plate vsed in the area and will also introduce 
the “Bon Continuous Credit Account,” or B.C.C. This 
is a charge account which has a set amount of credit and 
set monthly payments. 





o - 
— Position Wanted— 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE with 16 years’ experience in depart- 
ment store credit desires to make change. Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of credit, collection and credit 


sales promotional work. Prefer northwest or west. Box 
10542, The Creprr Wor tp. 
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Lynn Revenaugh 

Lynn Revenaugh, 65, executive secretary emeritus of 
the Cincinnati Retail Merchants Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died of a heart attack, September 13, 1954, at his 
summer home in Burt Lake, Michigan. A native of 
Liberty, Indiana, he served the merchants for 31 years, 
retiring last June. He lived in Cincinnati in his early 
days and attended Wooster College from which he gradu- 
ated in 1912. He was assistant superintendent of the 
State School for the Blind at Columbus, Ohio, executive 
secretary of the Columbus Retail Merchants Association 
and in 1921 the Cincinnati merchants asked him to 
organize an association in that city. In 1948, the mer- 
chants honored him with a testimonial dinner in honor 
of his 25 years with the organization. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Retail Association Executives, the 
Queen City Club and the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is survived by his widow, three daughters, and a son to 
whom we extend our deepest sympathy. 


Credit Clinic Question Discussed 

The question posed to the members of the General 
Panel of the “Credit Clinic’ on page 16 of this issue 
regarding granting of credit to newly married couples 
was discussed by a panel at the Arkansas State Confer- 
ence, September 11-13, 1954. Mrs. Una Pearson, First 
Vice President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America, reports that it was considered one of the 
most interesting of the many discussed. 

Following was the consensus of opinion: “The open- 
ing of young married couples’ accounts is an opportunity 
and a challenge . . . the future purchasing power of 
American enterprise . . . one of the most lucrative markets 
today . . . one not to be neglected . . . Accepting these 
accounts with no required co-signers . . . They have to 
get established some time or other . . . More time in tak- 
ing applications and opening accounts is being taken to 
study background of parents’ standing . . . Consideration 
given to the job, length of time on job, and the perma- 
nency with take-home pay. If the account is properly 
opened in the beginning, giving the applicants a feeling 
that we are glad to have a part in helping them get estab- 
lished in purchasing the necessities of life as well as every- 
thing else that adds to the enjoyment of living, helping 
them to create a good credit record by not overloading, 
the collection problem of the young married couples will 
not be any greater than that of any other account.” 











NOTICE 


To Local Association Secretaries: 

It is frequently advisable to communicate 
with the President and Secretary of Local 
Associations. This information is missing in 
many instances. 

Will you please forward us the names of 
the Officers and Directors of your Association, 
together with the name of the firm and ad- 
dress. We should also like the month in 
which your annual meetings are held. 


















The Employment Agency Story 


RODNEY QUINBY, JR. 
Quinby Employment Service 
Houston, Texas 


THE STORY of the employment agency clearly 
demonstrates that this type of service has true social and 
economic value. The growth and development of the 
private employment services of Houston have paralleled 
those of the community which they serve. The changing 
economies of a developing community create new needs 
to serve both industry and the people. One of these 
has been the need for professional services to assist indus- 
try in securing qualified employees and also to assist the 
job-seeking public in securing satisfactory employment. 
Their growth has been steady. More and more business 
and educational institutions look to the employment 
agency to fill this need. More and more men and women 
seeking employment look to the employment agency for 
help in finding the right job in the desired locality. 


Governor Allan Shivers proclaimed the week of March 
8-13 as “Private Employment Service Week” in Texas, 
in recognition of the success of agency efforts in raising 
the standards of practice of the private employment serv- 
ices to a professional level, and in recognition of the 
profession’s contribution to the business life and growth 
of the state. 


Houston is well represented in the leadership of our 
profession. Rodney Quinby, Sr., is President of the Na- 
tional Employment Board, the national trade association ; 
Mrs. Grace Winn is President of the Southwest Em- 
ployment Board, the state association and Fred Kuchlin 
is President of the Houston Chapter of the Southwest 
Employment Board. 


The development of the private employment services 
has its very roots in the Constitution of the United States. 
When a person recognizes a need or an opportunity and 
is willing to invest his time and money to develop the 
possibilities, he has that privilege. In return, these busi- 
nessmen, under our private enterprise system, pay taxes, 
take part in civic affairs and support their community. 
This is the American way. 

The purpose of an employment agency is to save time; 
to assist the job seeker in applying his talents to the best 
advantage and concentrating his efforts in securing em- 
ployment. This is accomplished by analyzing his educa- 
tion, experience and other attributes that can be offered 
the employer. When the employment agency arranges 
an interview between the candidate and an employer, he 
approaches the proposition on a direct and businesslike 
basis. He knows something about the employer, the 
duties of the position and its location. He has an ad- 
vantage over the job seeker whe is out of employment 
and is making a general canvass and is somet:mes con- 
sidered just another fellow looking for a job. 


When the job seeker avails himself of the services 
offered by an efficiently operated employment agency, he 
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27th success-year with Hecht’s; Foley's; Jordan Marsh; 
May Co.; and other top stores, large and small. 
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Three or four used cycle billing files, either Craig, 
Remington Rand or Diebold, with or without trays. 
Box 10541, The Creprr Worxp. 
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gets the benefit of expert counsel and has the privilege 
of selecting the position for which his qualifications are 
most suited. The job seeker always has the privilege of 
accepting or rejecting a position offered him through the 
contact made by the employment service, according to his 
judgment. It is his privilege to reject the position with- 
out embarrassment. This is not always the case when 
offered a position through one’s own efforts. 

The employer who lists his position with an efficiently 
conducted employment service saves time and expense, as 
the details of interviewing and screening are handled by 
the employment agency. The agency screens all appli- 
cants to fit the position and gives performance tests to 
secretaries, stenographers and typists in shorthand, typ- 
ing and spelling. Therefore the Service should be se- 
lected with care. To an extent this compares with the 
procedure that is followed when establishing credit by a 
customer in a store. Many of those who apply for credit 
do not meet the requirements. 

Many times the Service interviews and screens a large 
number of candidates before selecting the right one for 
the position. It is easy to realize the benefits the em- 
ployer gets when he is relieved of indiscriminate inter- 
viewing and classifying of candidates who may come to 
him through other sources. This enables the employer to 
interview more thoroughly and in many instances elimi- 
nates subsequent interviews. 

Each applicant for a job is also a potential customer 
and in order to retain his good will and friendship it takes 
more time to interview and reject an unqualified candi- 
date for a job than it does to employ one who is qualified. 
If the candidate is a friend, then the task becomes more 
difficult and should a customer refer a candidate to you 
the task becomes more complicated. These situations 
need not arise when a competent employment service is 
used in securirg new personnel. 

Employment services are invaluable to business. Their 
files are extensive and they have a ready group of cur- 
rent registrants who can qualify for a variety of job 
openings. They are constantly recruiting prospective em- 
ployes through their personal and business contacts as 
well as advertising over their signature, and have a steady 
flow of job seekers available. 

Public acceptance should be the factor that is used 
in the selection of an employment agency. Every busi- 


ness, service or profession that is to progress must be car- 
ried on in the public interest. ake 
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LEONARD BERRY 


From a public relations viewpoint, probably the most 
important credit department communication is the one 
accepting an application for credit. Here is a truly 
golden and uniquely favorable occasion for the credit 
executive to strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
store and customer. Many credit managers make the 
most of this golden opportunity. All too often, how- 
ever, the situation is not exploited to its fullest possi- 
bilities. 

It was after developing this particular angle of effec- 
tive business letter writing at a recent Communications 
Clinic that one of the students showed me two letters he 
had received that sharply and clearly demonstrated the 
points brought out in the lecture. 

It so happened that this individual had purchased com- 
mon stock in two equally well-known and important 
American corporations at about the same time. It is 
usual for corporations to send letters of welcome to their 
stockholders soon after the transaction, thus, the situation 
is analogous to the opening of a new account in the store, 
in that it marks the beginning of a new and probably 
long-continuing business relationship. That was done in 
this case, but in greatly different fashion. 

The letter sent by one of these corporations to the 
new stockholder was most cordial and friendly in tone 
and also superbly produced. The letterhead itself had 
considerable “eye appeal,”’ with the name of the company 
engraved on the finest quality paper. In the five para- 
graphs of the letter the idea was successfully conveyed 
that this giant corporation was sincerely pleased that a 
new stockholder had been added to the list. Interesting 
information concerning the corporation’s operations was 
given. The letter had been individually typed or, at least, 
the fill-in of name and address was so nearly perfect that 
it defied detection. Finally, the letter was signed by 
the president of the corporation by what appeared to be 
his own personal signature. All in all, this letter defi- 
nitely gave the new stockholder an impression that he 
was warmly welcomed and that his interests would be 
a matter of concern to the corporation. A favorable atti- 
tude to the company at this critical point of his new rela- 
tionship was thus created. 

By contrast, the letter sent by the second corporation 
was obviously a form letter. Instead of a pleasing design 
on engraved paper, a severe and uninspired heading ap- 
peared on second-quality paper. Instead of being per- 
sonally addressed, as was the first, this showed an ill- 
matching salutation impersonally addressed, ‘“To our new 
shareowners.” The wording of the letter lacked the 
warmth and cordiality of the first, although in all fair- 
ness it must be said that it was far from being badly 
written. That vital “spark’’ seemed to be missing. The 
signature, again that of the president of the corporation, 
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Here, then, are two dra- 
matic examples of the effect of the “first impression.” 


was obviously “processed.” 


Who can tell how far reaching in public relations those 
first impressions can be? This particular stockholder has 
vastly different ideas of these two corporations which 
might influence his actions later. 

Stores and firms, when acknowledging applications for 
credit, should either write an excellent personal letter or 
use an attractively prepared engraved card. The impor- 
tance and dignity of the occasion means that this particu- 
lar credit department communication is worthy of con- 
siderable care and thought. 

You are urged to consider critically your present pro- 
cedure in this new account acceptance matter. Is it all 
that you would like it to be? Keep in mind the fact 
that this wonderful opportunity comes to you but once. 
This is the first real “look” the customer has at your 
credit department. Everything possible should be done 
to make that look a satisfying and confidence-building one. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™—»> 


All our illustrations are from Houston, Texas. 

Illustration No. 1. Even though this collection let- 
ter used by Sakowitz Brothers is almost the “final” one, 
it still has a friendly and cooperative tone. The debtor 
is given an opportunity to protect his credit record by 
arranging payment of the account. 

Illustration No. 2. Ben Wolfman, Inc., success- 
fully says a great deal in this letter of welcome to a new- 
comer to the community. Not a wasted word, yet the 
letter conveys warm greetings and skillfully suggests 
that here is a store for fine fashion merchandise and per- 
sonal service. 

Illustration No. 3. The excellent credit sales pro- 
motion possibilities inherent in paid-out budget plan 
accounts are admirably exploited in this letter used by 
Joske’s. The positive note is expressed in the sentence, 
“Your account is immediately available.” 

Illustration No. 4. Here are shown two collection 
notices used by J. D. Miller Co. Both are of the “en- 
velope” type. Return postage is paid by the store. The 
easier we can make it for the customer to remit the more 
likely we are to receive a prompt response. These time- 
saving, streamlined collection notices are effective and 
economical especially in the “reminder” stage. 

Illustration No. 5. We can never say “thank you” 
too often! Customers appreciate a word of commenda- 
tion. L. Lechenger, Jewelers, find it profitable to send 
this note of thanks midway in the life of a deferred pay- 
ment account. Too, such notes encourage additional 
sales. 











@ Sakowits Bros. 


TELEPHONE GLACESTONE © 
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September 15, 195 


Mr. John Doe C) s 
lif Main St. i Mrs. John C. Customer G) 
Houston, Texas OOO Main Street 
Houston, Texas 
Dear Mr. Doe 
Dear Mrs. Customer: 
Your account has been marked by our Auditors for "final 


action". 3 : Thank you ---~ 


We are certain that you want to maintain a good credit re- pe We should have said this long ago, because we really do appreciate 
cord with SAKOWITZ, and we are sure this can be accom- the splendid manner in which you have fulfilled the ts on 


plished through your cooperation. Up to now, we haven't ; your Budget Account. We are sure you share our satisfaction. 
had any response to our reminders. es 


It would be much easier for you to arrange with us some 
plan of payment of your bill than to let it be sent out for 
collection, which, if done, would very likely reflect un- 
favorably on your credit standing in the community 


We feel sure that you would prefer that this not happen Of course for those larger purchases where you find Budget arrange- 
~ neither would we. So, we are writing you this last : ments desirable, we shall be delighted to see you at any time and 
appeal to either write us pur plans, or better still, make the necessary arrangements. 

in person and talk the matter over with us. If some un 
expected problem has arisen, please be sure that we want 


Tt is our sincere hope that you will come to regard this store as 
to assist you if any way we can 


your source of satisfaction in excellence of merchandise and com- 
Pleteness of service. 
Doesn't this letter deserve the 

payment on your account Cordially yours, 


Sincerely, 


SAKOWITZ BROS. 


iit Manager 


Manager of Credit Sales 





Wm ACCOUNT wiTee 
(4) PAST DUE $ 


Agoin, we remind you 
that the above amount ik unpaid. A check for this omount will be 
Opp ected 








TO SHOW YOUR GOOD INTENTIONS “lp poyment into the 
envelope TODAY. if you just con't poy, PLEASE TELL US WHY 


Thank you for your cooperation 


J.D. MLLER Co 





inc 
FASHION 
Some time ago you notified us of an arrangement for settlement of your account but 
to date we have not received the peyment es promised Please let us hear from you 
by return mes! 

4. 0. MULLER CO 

Collection Divisror 


1808 


September 15, 1954 


Mrs. John C. Customer @) 


M peymor! sm beer mode withe the per tow dor. pieme except ovr thems 





things to 
Establishing your home in Houston means new 

do, new places to go, and new friendships to be made. 
Of course, the last is of greatest interest. We want 


to be one of your first new friends and to become will 3 : : Over Hal} Way! 


acquainted with you. 


r " isf the peo- 
the highest degree for serving and satisfying j 
this comunity. Truly, this is the store that phe 
-~ + 4 thinks of when she starts on « shopping ere ast made of the glessest manner in 
r which you heve tsken care of your enue 
toure ray 
ws fer 


Ben Wolfman, Inc. has a thirty year old reputation of : \W/, 
E would be most ungratetul 


mention 


t us have the pleasure of assisting you in 
will Tatscovery* of our store and its nine floors of Wo 0 call glemmse to cane fille the ume 
fashion? We have opened an account for you and our 3 —and you may feel at liberty at any time to 
credit personnel will enjoy showing = a 2 aia 
t will be our ointment w you. 
a a Ys a An account taken care of os you have done 
18 something of which to be truly proud 


Let us just sey 


Cordially yours, 


Thanks, Again! 
Executive Vice-President 


SENTIMENT NECESSITIES 


WOUSTON 2 Texas River Oubs Shepping Center 
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C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 


(he Ghanting Credit in Canada &) 





Notwithstanding, Customers Are Human 


CARL B. FLEMINGTON, F.C.I., F.C.1.S., Secretary-Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto 


CHARGE ACCOUNT operated in the best inter- 

ests of the store and the customer must be looked 
upon by the latter as a privilege and a convenience; 
otherwise it may result in its use being abused and a 
liability to both. By this, I mean that if a charge ac- 
count offers an incentive to the person, in whom the 
privilege is vested, to overbuy or otherwise violate the 
trust placed in him, it may not only become an un- 
profitable account to the store but also provide the means 
whereby his credit standing in the community is seriously 
impaired. With this in mind, such privileges should be 
extended only to those who, after thorough investigation, 
prove worthy. Too much stress can quite easily be placed 
on the securing of volume of sales rather than quality 
of transaction. 

One pitfall of the charge account may quite easily lie 
in the extent to which purchases are made, only for the 
goods to be subsequently returned. The average cus- 
tomer is certain at some time or other to return mer- 
chandise and no doubt every good reason for doing so is 
acknowledged by the store. There are other account 
holders who, regardless of the expense involved by the 
store as a consequence, buy recklessly and through im- 
pulse, thus converting an asset into a liability. When it 
is unnecessary to pay cash for goods purchased, it pre- 
sents an invitation for a person to be indecisive. This 
probably would account for a great percentage of returns. 

When some particular item is wanted and several ex- 
hibits of that article are presented the customer, it appears 
difficult to make up one’s mind notwithstanding that the 
difference may be negligible. This results in the request 
for the several articles to be sent out on approval. Know- 
ing full well that the articles will later be returned with 
one possible exception, the sales clerk has no alternative 
but to accede to the customer’s wishes. Wholesale action 
of this nature would doubtless result in the intervening 
loss of sales or necessitate the carrying of large inventories 
which means that much additional capital is frozen. 

Persons possessing sufficient elasticity of conscience do 
not hesitate to use their charge accounts as “organs of 
abuse” if circumstances present an opportunity. It is 
common knowledge that radios have been purchased 
simply to permit of “listening in’ on some special broad- 
cast. Rugs and other items of household furniture have 
been purchased to provide a “showing” in order to im- 
press friends who have been invited in. The same holds 
good with pictures and numerous other articles which 
are obtained only because of the charge privilege. The 
incidence from the first are nothing but an expense to 
the firm in wrapping, charging and delivery and in sub- 
sequent pick-up and crediting. 

Buying in excess or exceeding the capacity to pay is 
another common abuse. Particularly in the case of large 
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stores where merchandise is lavishly and attractively dis- 
played, persons wandering through the store are tempted 
to buy articles that were not even considered until the 
eye registered the desire. The purchase would not have 
been made if the necessity for paying cash were occasioned, 
but with the thought that it was not necessary to “pay 
now,” a further liability was incurred. The rude awak- 
ening when the statement is received at the end of the 
month is often sufficient warning to the optimistic buyer 
but not in all cases and the inevitable result is an un- 
satisfactory account. 

A store, in order to operate its charge account depart- 
ment profitably, must first select its risks, then carefully 
analyze any accounts that are inclined to transgress the 
store policy. It must be kept in mind that all “sales” 
where merchandise is returned, are an expense for which 
there is no direct offset. Since some lines of soft goods 
are extremely perishable, it may result in not only a loss 
from usual procedure being suffered, but that a mark- 
down in price must also be made in order to dispose of 
the merchandise. 

The store, however, must not be considered the only 
sufferer in the return evil, as oftentimes, through un- 
trained personnel, wrong goods are sent. Articles may 
also be damaged in transit or the sales clerks may be 
prone to suggest overabundance of approval goods when 
a charge account is held by the customer. Return of 
items caused by such transactions would reflect on the 
conduct of the customer unless full investigation of the 
reasons for return were apparent. The fact that far less 
goods are returned when cash is paid is mainly attributa- 
ble to more careful buying and in closer selection of mer- 
chandise taking into consideration all the pros and cons 
in connection with its use or environment. 

The degree of store-customer relationship which exists 
after an account has been properly opened, and the degree 
of mutual good will, which must exist if that relationship 
is to prove an asset to the store, and a rightly regarded 





An Invitation to Canadians, Everywhere 

Having to read my articles is the penalty you pay for 
your modesty. How I watch the mails, longing for con- 
tributions for our Canadian section of The Crepit 
Wor _p, from sources where assistance has been expected. 
To anyone from St. John’s, Newfoundland to Victoria, 
British Columbia, I extend a sincere invitation to con- 
tribute to our columns. Let Canadians everywhere know 
the important happenings in your field of retail credit, 
or let us have an article for publication dealing with 
some specific phase of credit or collection procedure. 
Thanks.—Carl B. Flemington. 
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convenience to the customer, demand the essence in opera- 
tive control. This control must not necessarily proceed 
on the assumption of the much mooted but antiquated 
phrase, “the customer is always right” but care should 
be taken that ample opportunity is afforded to educate 
the customer not only to play his part but also to under- 
stand the viewpoint of the store. In order that this be 
brought into effect, an air of confidence must be appar- 
ent to the customer (a) in his relationship to the sales 
clerk (b) in his contact with the credit department and 
(c) in bonafide dealings with the adjustment department. 
These three phases being granted, no occasion should exist 
for further courtesies which would otherwise be expected 
from the collection staff. 

The word “adjustment” suggests to us that some part 
of a transaction is in some degree inadequate or incom- 
plete. This may result in error on the part of the store or a 
desire on the part of the customer to retract or rearrange. 
Whatever the reason, sympathetic understanding should 
be given to all complaints or requests for adjustments. 
The store must first adopt a policy which would include 
educational data to the customer as to what is expected 
in the way of cooperation in that requests may be kept 
to a minimum. When a complaint is received, it should 
be immediately acknowledged in order to convey the fact 
that the store is interested. Delay in this would suggest 
indifference where promptness would cement good will. 
Any complaint, regardless of by whom received, should 
be transmitted to those delegated to handle such trans- 
actions. These persons to whom are entrusted the ad- 
justment problems, must be of such temperament that 
the work will prove both interesting and enjoyable. They 
must not be easily provoked, should possess intricate 
knowledge of correct procedure, and above all appreciate 
that tolerance is a virtue common to some but of neces- 
sity to them. Understanding another’s viewpoint and 
being unbiased in decision, is not easy when it is felt 
that one party to the transaction is providing his means 
of livelihood. On the other hand, best results will be 
obtained if the adjuster is told that to consider fully 
the customer’s side as well. This will eventually react 
to the store’s advantage. This outline presents the neces- 
sity then of (a) store policy (b) acknowledgment of 
complaint and (c) efficient personnel in order to operate 
satisfactorily. 

When an adjustment is allowed it should not be made 
“under protest” or hesitatingly. Rather, the customer 
should be made to feel that the store is glad to cooperate 
so that satisfaction may be achieved. Letters allowing 
adjustments should be worded in such a way as to denote 
willingness and pleasure and this should be the keynote 
of the letter. Such a letter should refer to the decision 
in the opening paragraph which would impress the cus- 
tomer immediately as to the store’s pleasure in granting. 

When it appears necessary to refuse a request for ad- 
justment, it should be decided upon only after careful 
consideration from all angles. An _ ill-advised verdict 
may do much to create antagonism with subsequent loss 
of good will. It is, however, not always proper to sub- 
mit to any and all demands but even in refusal, the letter 
can be so worded as to inflict the least possible concern. 
The opening paragraph should be of positive construc- 
tion and convey a spirit of good intent. The reason 
governing the decision should be embodied in inoffensive 





wording in the middle paragraph and the final statement 
should be one of happy expectancy as to continued rela- 
tions. Most people are reasonable and like to be con 
sidered so, even to the point where they are brought about 
to recognize a viewpoint other than was theirs originally. 
Reference may be made to their willingness to reason 
without any possibility of creating a spirit of animosity. 


While it is conceded that banks are the agents of 
cheque clearance, the frequency of cheque transactions 
today places such in a category whereby they may be al- 
most considered as legal tender. Cosmopolitan patronage 
of the larger stores particularly, render cheque cashing 
and accepting a necessary practise. This feature is con- 
ducive to good will and in the main is appreciated by 
the person presenting. 


Responsibility for Cashing Cheques 


When the cheque is tendered on an existing account, 
no possibility of loss is presented. When part cash is 
given, an endorsement should be made on the back of 
the cheque and initialed by the payee. This would pre- 
vent any misunderstanding at some future time as to the 
amount applied on an account. Competition is another 
reason why this practise is prevalent. One store cannot 
very well refuse to cash cheques while another grants the 
privilege. Any cheques accepted should be OK’d by 
some responsible person in the cashier’s department and 
in no case should junior sales clerks assume the responsi- 
bility unless the person presenting is well known to them 
and undoubtedly responsible. 


The same necessity does not exist for the cashing of 
cheques for casual customers. In fact, this practise can 
be extremely dangerous. Caution should be exercised in 
the acceptance of cheques tendered after banking hours 
when no check-up can be made. In some communities 
a policy exists whereby stores agree not to accept cheques 
in payment of cash purchases but generally speaking, the 
extent of actual loss suffered is comparatively small. | 
would consider the acceptance of cheques when expedient 
as a good business builder. The giving of a series of 
post-dated cheques in payment of a contract account is 
often done. These dispense with necessity of reminders 
or other follow-up if they are properly provided for at 
maturity. These, of course, have no legal recourse as 
they are simply instruments implying promise to pay at 
some future date. 





1954-55 Credit Year Book Available 


The 1954-1955 Credit Management Year Book, pub- 
lished by the Credit Management Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, New York, is now available. The 
352-page book is organized into sections on: Credit Sales 
Promotion; Research and Operating Statistics; Execu- 
tive Development ; Expense Control; and Credit Bureau 
Service. Each of these sections represents a compre- 
hensive treatment of its subject, covering all problems 
involved and including the varying experiences and points 
of view of a number of successful credit managers. 
Smaller stores will find a complete and valuable section 
devoted to their special operating problems. The price 
to N.R.C.A. members is $6.50, the same as to NRDGA 
members, a saving of $3.50. 
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The Credit Forum 








THE CREDIT FORUM and Panel Discussions 
held at our 40th Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference at San Francisco were again an outstanding 
success. Two of the topics discussed are published below. 
The balance will appear in subsequent issues of The 
Crepir Wor xp. 


Personal Solicitation 


DEAN ASHBY 
Credit Manager, The Fair 
Fort Worth, Texas 


EVERYONE REALIZES that one of the most pro- 
ductive assets any store can have, is a long list of active 
charge customers. Such a list represents people, many of 
whom for years have done a great deal of trading in that 
particular store. It represents a group of customers 
whose steady patronage has proved that the merchandise 
the store sells, as well as the service which it renders 
as a whole, is satisfactory to them. 

In order to conserve this important asset, store execu- 
tives are likely to make every effort to maintain or in- 
crease the size of their charge account list. Such activity 
is extremely important, of course, and the subject of 
soliciting new accounts will be dealt with extensively. 

This is the time to tell your potential customers all 
about your merchandise. There are a lot of new faces 
and names in business. Your merchandise may be an old 
story to you, but unless you are keeping your possible 
buyers advised of its merits it will, in this day of business 
reconstruction, rapidly become an unknown. ‘The prob- 
lem is the greatest possible coverage for the dollar. 

It is only recently, however, that store executives have 
recognized that the credit department offers greater op- 
portunities for promotion of additional business than any 
other section of the store. Top management today is 
vitally concerned with this major problem of stimulating 
demand for merchandise. 

The Credit Department plays an important role in 
creating the avenue whereby the consuming public may 
secure this merchandise and thus stimulate the markets. 

Today we must have objectives not objections to Credit 
Sales. Actually, charge accounts have passed through 
three stages of development in reaching their present ex- 
istence as full-fledged merchandising tools for stores. 
These are the nuisance stage, the privilege stage and the 
necessity stage. 

The nuisance appellation represents the “turn-of-the- 
century” attitude. At that time, or thereabouts, retail 
merchandising was typified by the “dry goods’ store 
which was about to develop into the modern “depart- 
ment” store. 

The “privilege” appellation for charge accounts devel- 
oped as a corollary of the transmutation of dry-goods 
stores into department stores. Mass production, more 
efficient transportation and distribution facilities, mass 
display space and massive displays necessitated mass 
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markets. The significant change was evident in the 
aggressive desire to open new accounts by invitation 
rather than waiting for the request. Charge accounts 
were actually solicited. 

This brought about the end of the “privilege” stage 
of the development of charge accounts as a merchandis- 
ing tool. With bad debt losses rarely exceeding more 
than one-half of one per cent of sales and with charge 
customers buying better merchandise at higher prices in 
larger quantities than cash customers, progressive mer- 
chandising executives experienced another complete re- 
versal in thinking. 

Now mark this: Charge accounts were first thought 
of as a “nuisance,” by both stores and customers, and 
were applied for discreetly and almost furtively. Then 
they became a “privilege” to be granted graciously and 
openly by the store, and to be accepted as a proud favor 
by customers who had earned them. 

But now merchandising executives realized that while 
a charge account might still be a “privilege” of sorts 
the store was favored in terms of increased sales and not 
extending a favor every time one was opened. ‘Thus, 
charge accounts reached the culmination of their develop- 
ment as a merchandising tool in becoming a “necessity” 
to most retail merchandising establishments which de- 
pended on volume for a profitable existence. 

When charge accounts moved into “big time” and 
became a “necessity,”’ so did their solicitation and acquisi- 
tion. At first new accounts were solicited by hit-or-miss 
methods and campaigns to acquire them were conducted 
in fits and starts. Employee solicitations, advertising 
campaigns, telephone and direct mail efforts were used 
in varying degrees of success. Personal, or door-to-door 
solicitation was tried, sometimes by store personnel di- 
rectly, sometimes by outside agencies. 

But it remained for the alert and progressive market 
research agencies to take charge account solicitation out 
of the hit-or-miss stage and develop it as a practical and 
profitable aid to the retail merchandising executive. This 
removed the acquisition of new accounts from a hit-or- 
miss basis to a calculated, predetermined flow of new 
accounts per day, every day, every week on an all-the- 
year-round basis. It supplied these new accounts from 
carefully pre-selected areas, and from specific, pre-selected 
types of prospects selected on the basis of being the store’s 
most natural customers, rather than on the basis of wish- 
ful thinking. 

It bypassed the uncertainties of newspaper and radio 
ads, the annoyance of telephone selling and the blanket 
wastefulness of direct mail. In essence, it replaced a 
cold, mechanical approach by using the warmth and 
friendliness of face-to-face, in-the-house interviewing, by 
personable women who extended a personal invitation to 
use the store’s credit privilege. 

Incidentally, while payment for account solicitation 
services is technically an “expense,” as far as accounting 
procedure is concerned, it is better to think ef it as an 





investment in new business. It is also an “expense” to 
advertise, and set up window and floor displays, but store 
sales would drop substantially if such investment “‘ex- 
penses” were discontinued. 


Actually, the systematic and controlled build-up of a 
credit structure through a survey shows that the posses- 
sion of charge accounts makes people more “store con- 
scious.” This is reflected in better reading of newspaper 
ads by people who have accounts in the store doing the 
advertising. It is also reflected in the increased conver- 
sion of “lookers” or “shoppers” into “buyers” when 
they are brought into the store through advertising and 
other promotions. By supplying a continually increasing 
list of “store conscious” people, accourt solicitation thus 
increases the scope of normal sales promotion both in- 
tensively and extensively. 

A Credit Department may collect money efficiently and 
hold down losses, but it may not always advance the 
prestige and standing of the store or the Credit Manager. 
But a good Credit Sales Department, good offensively as 
a promoter of Sales and defensively as a protector of 
Credit, does advance the prestige and standing of the 
store and the Credit Sales Manager. 


Expressed in terms of the balance sheet and operating 
statement, a Credit Department is an expense and a 
liability, while a Credit Sales Department is an invest- 
ment and an asset. Top management gives high priority 
to the requests of any department that generates increased 
sales, profits, and assets, but considers with reluctance 
the request of a department that can be considered only 
an expense or a necessary evil. 

The logic of this brief analysis is inescapable. The 
advancement of the credit operation in stores depends 
upon the evolution of Credit Departments into Credit 
Sales Departments, and the development of the credit 
executive into a credit sales executive, or the latter into 
a better credit sales executive. Always remember that 
the major difference between stores is the way they treat 
people. wie 


Direct Mail 


L. S. SOMERS 
Credit Manager, McCurdy and Company 
Rochester, New York 


THE DIRECT MAIL method of credit sales promo- 
tion, while being one of the oldest in use, is still con 
sidered the best and also the least expensive of most plans 
in use. This was the consensus of opinion at a recent 
Credit Management Division meeting of N.R.D.G.A. 
At this same meeting, it was felt that radio was the least 
effective of generally accepted credit sales promotional 
ideas. 


Since direct mail is one of the oldest of sales promo- 
tional methods, there is nothing particularly new or 
revolutionary in its present day use. ‘There are, how- 
ever, some new analytical and psychological facts which 
have been found that should be put to use by any organi- 
zation using direct mail or any that may be considering 
going into it. 

There are two basic problems when directing sales 
promotion material to potential charge customers. The 
first problem is ““Which customers do you want to try to 


sell?” or the problem of mailing lists. Second, when 
you have your mailing lists, you face the question of 
“How shall they be approached?” and that boils down 
to a question of what kind of copy you write. Let us 
first examine the finding of prospects. 

The compiling of direct mail lists can be done in a 
number of different ways, depending on the amount of 
money to be spent in getting the lists. You should 
decide what territory you wish to cover—your own par- 
ticular neighborhood or the trading district of your store. 

1. Some cities have maps which show the relative 
quality of the neighborhoods. If such are not available, 
the job could be done by someone familiar with the city. 
Such a pinpointed mapping job might almost be a house- 
to-house estimate of the quality of the occupant if it were 
not too costly. By supplying addresses to the pinpointed 
maps, you would be able to concentrate your direct mail 
approach to the better quality residences. 

2. The city directory contains a lot of names of people 
not on your books. From this, you can select a prospec- 
tive mailing list based on their position or place of em- 
ployment. You would also have a broad estimate of 
their salary from the type of neighborhood in which they 
reside and also whether they own or rent. 

3. Lists are obtainable of all professional men in your 
community: doctors, dentists, lawyers, accountants, engi- 
neers, teachers, etc. The city directory or the telephone 
book can be used if the lists are not obtainable through 
other sources. I know of one store that solicits any indi- 
vidual listed in the telephone directory. 

4. Most of the executives in your community are mem- 
Membership 
lists of these organizations represent your most responsible 


bers of leading churches or synagogues. 


citizens. 

5. Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, fraternal organi- 
zations and service clubs also have on their membership 
rosters some of your most solid citizens. 

6. City records will give you the names of all munici- 
pal employees such as police, firemen, clerical workers, 
etc. 

These few sources are not a complete coverage of list 
possibilities. No doubt many others will occur to you. 
A careful estimate of the kind of people you want to 
reach should build a mailing list that covers every pro 
spective charge account customer for your store. If you 
do a good job of pre-selecting your prospects, you will 
undoubtedly find that you have decidedly enhanced the 
character of your customer charge accounts. 


After you have developed a mailing list, the next step 
is to promote it. It has been said that the letter has the 
greatest pulling power of all forms of direct mail ad- 
vertising. If there is any one reason for this statement, 
I believe it would be that it is because the letter is always 
considered a personal matter. The individual is receiv- 
ing a personal letter from some store that is interested 
in him. Even though that interest may be to secure busi 
ness, still it does something to a person’s ego to receive it. 
Everyone likes to receive letters, and if the copy of our 
direct mail letters is kept personal, it will produce results. 

When writing to prospects, no matter what you are 
trying to sell, there are seven points in the “approach” 
that should be kept in mind, and here I am quoting from 
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Lawrence G. Chait, Director of List Research, Time, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. He says: 


Keep Your Approach 
. Selective, 
. Worthy of attention, 
. Timely, 
Personal, 
. Spacious, 
Flexible, 
Human. 


Let us examine these seven points in detail. 

1. Selective: Possibly the most important single reason 
for the use of direct mail is that this medium enables an 
advertiser to pre-select a desired audience based upon the 
most precise definition of the most receptive possible 
market for a given product. Thus, your copy should 
talk to a very specific group of people in terms of their 
own specific interests. Direct mail advertising is not 
a billboard type of medium. When most properly em- 
ployed, it is designed to select a tight little group from a 
mass of prospects. Use it that way. 

2. Worthy of Attention: Always start out with the 
assumption that in writing a letter to prospective cus- 
tomers you are talking to busy people. Do not waste 
their time. Do not waste words just for the writing. 
Every word of your copy should be worthy of your indi- 
vidual reader’s attention and should relate to his own 
personal interests, desires or needs. Make him want to 
read your letter. 

3. Timely: Keep your copy close to seasons and events. 
Direct mail is a medium which lends itself to close tim- 
ing. It achieves distribution over a wide area at a high 
degree of speed. Move into the mails fast with mer- 
chandise geared for sun or rain, fog, or New Years’ folly. 
4. Personal: The one thing I always try to remember 
in writing a sales letter is that it is essentially a com- 
munication between two people, you and me. Direct 
mail lends itself very readily to the personal aspect in 
advertising. You might say that direct mail is our most 
intimate form of advertising. Write your copy so that 
it is highly personal in feeling. 

5. Spacious: There are many businesses and many spe- 
cific products which require a lot of explaining, much 
illustration, maximum display. Direct mail is unrivaled 
in providing spaciousness as an answer to this type of 
problem. 

6. Flexibility: Much research and much ingenuity are 
apparent in letter writing today. Letters offer endless 
opportunity for showmanship, novelty and considerable 
format variety. For instance, there is the whole field of 
gadget letters. You can send along specific items, 
swatches of fabric, photographs, replicas, etc. Then, 
too, you have the whole field of letterhead and envelope 
design, types of postal indicia, paper, size, color and 
over-all format. 

7. Human: Lastly, a characteristic of letter writing 
which, it appears to me, has been too little understood— 
and certainly too little employed—the ability of direct 
mail to humanize great corporations and _ institutions. 
We all like the feeling that prominent firms and indi- 
viduals take an interest in us—and there is nothing that 
conveys that impression better than a letter. Realize 
that advantage in letter writing—keep your copy warm 
and human. Your prospective customers will feel far 
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more favorably disposed toward you if you do. 

To show you what can be done by direct mail, 
Women's Wear May 10, 1954 had an article in which 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas was quoted as saying that they 
received the best response from direct mail on charge 
account solicitation. Last year, letters produced for 
them 54 per cent of all new accounts. These accounts 
brought in a total additional volume of $1,000,000.00 at 
a cost of 2.6 per cent. 

Also, in this same issue of Women’s Wear, a Mid- 
western department store produced 6,043 new accounts 
from 40,000 direct mail letters, or better than a 15 per 
cent response. Still another example of excellent results: 
When Abraham & Straus opened its Hempstead branch, 
it obtained 12,000 accounts from 45,000 letters, at a cost 
of 60 cents per account. 

Possibly these are outstanding examples of the effec- 
tiveness of direct mail solicitation, but they do point out 
what can be done by using the proper “search and sei- 
zure”’ method of direct mail sales promotion. A fact 
which cannot be stressed too often is that the charge ac- 
count customers you now have on your books represent 
one of the most valuable assets you have. Direct mail 
can be used profitably in keeping them on your books 
and in selling them more merchandise. Any treatise on 
direct mail would be sadly lacking if it did not delve 
into the subject of inactive accounts. There are many 
different ideas on how to deal properly with these ac- 
counts. 

In August 1952, a survey was made by Leonard 
Berry, Educational Director, N.R.C.A., on the question: 
“What has been the most satisfactory, or most economi- 
cal, or the best manner of handling billheads in your 
store on accounts that are not currently used?” The 
answers varied from one store following up all good ac- 
counts with promotional letters for a period of six 
months, to stores doing absolutely nothing with these 
accounts that were at one time customers. A summary 
of this survey will be found on pages 28-29 of the Oc- 
tober 1952, Crepir Wor.p. 

I mention this survey because it ties in with the use 
of direct mail in keeping customers on your books. 
Since these customers are such a valuable asset, every- 
thing possible should be done to keep them buying. Any- 
one devising a tried and proved method of keeping cus- 
tomers active will have solved one of the major probiems 
that stores have been working on for years. 

Direct mail methods lay claim to many and varied 
results in the reactivation of charge accounts. We have 
all read testimonial letters received by a national organi- 
zation which specializes in getting business from inactive 
accounts. Many of the results mentioned in these letters 
are unusually good. 

I like to think of Credit as power! I think we all 
agree that it is one of the most powerful forces in our 
economy. We all know the production potentialities of 
our nation. But, production is of little use unless the 
goods are sold. The job of selling those goods is just 
as much your job and mine as it is the sales department's. 
That is why I feel that credit departments are equally 
as important in stores as sales departments. It is up to 
us as credit sales managers to promote credit sales to the 
utmost of our ability so that we may maintain our high 
level of prosperity, and so that more and more of the 
vast consumer needs in our country will be filled. *** 
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@ Figures for July. 


Consumer Credit for July 


Consumer instalment credit outstanding increased 124 
million dollars during July to an estimated 21,246 million at 
the month-end. The increase, in part seasonal, compares with 
increases of 369 million and 436 million in July of 1953 and 
1952, respectively. Automobile instalment paper outstanding 
increased 123 million during the month, primarily due to 
increased holdings of sales finance companies. A moderate 
decline in holdings of automobile paper at commercial banks 
approximately offset increases at other financial institutions 
and automobile dealers. Other consumer goods paper out- 
standing declined 40 million dollars, while repair and mod- 
ernization loans continued to show little change. Personal 
loans outstanding increased 38 million dollars. A decrease of 
65 million dollars in charge accounts, largely seasonal, brought 
outstanding balances to an estimated 2,614 million at the 
month-end. Total short- and intermediate-term consumer 
credit outstanding amounted to an estimated 27,835 million 
dollars at the end of July, 44 million above the preceding 


month-end and 254 million above a year earlier.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Department Store Credit for July 


Instalment accounts outstanding at department stores de- 
creased 3 per cent during July, but at the month end were 5 
per cent above a year earlier. The collection ratio on instal- 
ment accounts of 14 per cent was unchanged from a month 
ago and was | point above a year ago. A decline in charge 
accounts, largely seasonal in nature, reduced outstanding bal- 
ances 10 per cent from June to July. Compared with a year 
ago, however, balances were up 2 per cent. The ratio of 
collections to first-of-month balances was 45 per cent in July, 
2 points below a month ago and 1 point below a year ago. 
Sales of all types decreased from June to July—cash sales by 
17 per cent, charge-account sales by 20 per cent, and instal- 
ment sales by 10 per cent. Compared with a year ago, cash 
sales were down 4 per cent, charge-account sales were un- 
changed, and instalment sales were up 4 per cent.—Federal 
Reserve Board. 
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e “Credit Clinic” 


a straight closed account. All other final bills (cus- 
tomers who have closed their account owing only the 
closing bill plus not to exceed one current bill in arrears) 
are checked thirty days after billing at which time, if 
still unpaid, the balance is then transferred to the cus- 
tomer’s new account and we continue our collection effort 
in the normal procedure. If there is no new account to 
transfer to it is referred to the closing bill section for 
normal follow-up action. 


Harry S. Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company is 
divided into sixty local offices with each office operating 
as a separate accounting unit. When a customer dis- 
continues service at one location and moves to a new 
service location within the area limits served by a local 
office, it is the practice to transfer the final bill from the 
old address to the new address. However, we do not 
transfer final bills from one local office to another. We 
do expedite collection of final bills in some instances by 
forwarding a copy of the bill to the local office in which 
area the customer moved, soliciting the assistance of that 
office in contacting the customer. Once the account is 
closed and the customer continues service at a new ad- 
dress, the final bill is made up and transferred immedi- 
ately to the new service address. In each case, a copy 
of the final bill is forwarded to the customer to advise 
him of the billing made to close his account at the old 
service address. If the final bill is not paid by the time 
the customer is to receive the first regular bill at his new 
location, the final bill balance is included on the first bill 
at the new address for collection purposes; such charges 
being detailed separately from the regular billing on the 
bill form. In certain instances, final bills include ar- 
rears of two or more months. Of course, such balances 
may be large and we knowingly take a chance on extend- 
ing the due date to that of the new bill. However, ex- 
perience has shown that this calculated risk pays off in 
money and better customer relations. It is also believed 
that the simplification in office routines made possible by 
transferring final bills to the new location has brought 
about better collection results considering the vast amount 
of moving today. 


J. K. Jordan, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, Detroit, Michigan: The Detroit district 
of the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company is divided 
into 21 districts for cycle billing purposes. Unpaid clos- 
ing bills are transferred automatically to the new ac- 
counts within a period of 30 to 60 days, depending upon 
the closing date of the previous account and the billing 
date of the current account. There has been little or 
no expressed dissatisfaction by our customers of our 
policy in this respect and, in my opinion, collection of 
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many unpaid closing bills is accelerated without costly 
field action. In addition, of course, if and when the new 
account becomes past due, more drastic collection action 
can be readily taken on the accumulated arrears. 


W. G. Kelsey, The Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois: When a cus- 
tomer who owes bills at one location moves and requests 
service at a new location, the unpaid bills are automati- 
cally transferred to the new address. With few excep- 
tions, this transfer of bills is made in time to be included 
in the first billing at the new location. This practice has 
been followed by our Company for about 15 years. 


J. A. Lopez, The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, San Francisco, California: 
We do not render a closing bill when a customer moves 
from one location to another in the same exchange. Bill- 
ing is continuous at the new location and the account 
continues active as though there were no change. In this 
way our problem is greatly reduced. In those cases 
where telephone service has been disconnected and later 
the same customer applies for new service of the same 
type (business or residence), the old account is associ- 
ated with the new as soon as this information is deter- 
mined. Contact is then established with the customer 
and if the old bill is not paid within 30 days, the new 
service becomes subject to interruption. We maintain 
a file of uncollectibles against which all new applications 
for service are checked. 


J. B. Olsson, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York: Unlike most other 
businesses, public utilities generally file customer account 
records in street address sequence to facilitate meter 
readings, upon which billing of the accounts is based. 
Many utilities still transfer indebtedness automatically 
from the customer’s previous address to the account at 
the new location without the rendition of a separate 
final bill at the old location. A recent survey in our 
Company indicated that this is more expensive than 
preparing a final bill, sending it to the customer, and 
transferring the indebtedness only if it remains unpaid 
after a reasonable time has elapsed. Consequently, about 
a year ago my Company discontinued the automatic 
transferring of all closing bills to the new account and 
now renders a final bill at the old location, which is 
mailed to the new address in all instances. If the bill 
remains unpaid after thirty days, it is scheduled for 
transfer on the subsequent cycle balance date. In this 
way, about 63 per cent of the transfers are avoided. 
Naturally, final bills involving past-due items are segre- 
gated by the collection section for earlier transfer to the 
customer’s new account and for appropriate collection 
treatment where warranted. 


E. C. Paxton, Dallas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas: The final closing bill and any other 
unpaid balance is automatically transferred to the new 
account at the regular transfer date for that bookkeeping 
unit containing the final bill, which usually precedes the 
next cycle billing date by two or three days. 
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JOHN F.CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington; D.C. 
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Climbing Retail Sales and Consumer Credit: 
As of the approximate date the Federal Reserve Board 
was reporting (September 1, 1954) that total outstand- 
ing consumer credit had reached 27,835 millions—up 
254 million for the year ended July 31, 1954—Roland 
Jones, President of the American Retail Federation, per- 
sonally told President Eisenhower that: “We anticipate 
that by the end of 1954 the vigorous trend of our econ- 
omy will enable the retail industry to write a new record 
into the books and make 1953, the previous all-time high, 
the second best year.” Mr. Jones spoke for 27 National 
and 34 state-wide retail associations which represent some 
600,000 retail outlets. 

Carrying Charges—Delinquent Government 
Employees Due for Jolt on Taxes: It was not 
until after the crucial conference report reconciling House 
and Senate versions of the new Internal Revenue Code 
for 1954 that it was certain that two new proposals 
would stick. Both, slightly modified, remain as part of 
the monumental tax legislation signed into law August 
16, 1954. First, Section 163(b) permits a deduction 
up to 6 per cent of the average unpaid balance of the 
installment contract during the taxable year. (For full 
text of law see The Crepir Wor.p, May 1954, p. 22.) 
Second, also the proposal to permit levy and restraint 
upon accrued salary or wages of officers and employees of 
the United States remains (changed in form but the same 
in substance) in the final version, as Section 6331 of the 
law. The press immediately carried coverage on the 
Government's policy to crack down on delinquent tax- 
payers both government employees and the general public. 
It was indicated that in the Greater Washington, D. C. 
area there were about 70,000 delinquent taxpayers, of 
whom 30 per cent were Federal Government employees. 

Volume and Profit—-Durable and Nondurable 
Goods: ‘The Federal Reserve Board’s report dated 
September 9, 1954, on “Sales, Profits and Dividends of 
Large Corporations” includes the following showing in 
the nondurable and durable goods industries—up in every 
category: 

Ist Qtr. 1954 2nd Qtr. 1954 
(revised) preliminary 
In millions of dollars) 
Nondurable goods industries (94 corps.) 

Sales 4,960 

Profits before taxes 669 

Profits after taxes 364 

Dividends 228 
Durable goods industries (106 corps. 

Sales 272 

Profits before taxes ,084 

Profits after taxes 515 

Dividends 296 


“Operation Squeeze” has become the familiar title 
for Secretary George M. Humphrey’s tighter, more effi- 


cient performance in the Treasury Department. A 
spokesman recently noted that today there are 7,600 
fewer employees, and that “we are constantly revising 
employee performance standards to make certain every 
worker gets out a full, competent day’s work .. . all this 
is being done on the basis of improving quality and 
quantity of work.” 

A Few Recent Actions by Congress Concern- 
ing Money Credit and Banking: A one-sentence 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act in striking out a 
clause which prohibited a Federal Reserve Bank from 
paying out notes of another Federal Reserve Bank is 
estimated to save the taxpayer annually $750,000 repre- 
senting the cost of operations under the old procedure 
of sending notes back to the bank of issue for credit or 
redemption. 

The recent Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act, approved July 10, 1954, is a two-pronged 
affair, authorizing the President to use agricultural com 
modities to improve foreign relations in providing (a) 
for the sale of surplus commodities for the local currencies 
of friendly nations and (b) a program of barter for 
strategic materials needed by the United States. Under 
an amendment approved July 22, 1954, Section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act is modified to exempt the Small 
Business Administration from certain restrictions and 
limitations in loans in which it cooperates or purchases 
a participation. 

Senator Byrd Speaks Again on Debt Limita- 
tion and Fiscal Policy: Following are excerpts from 
his speech delivered when the bill, temporarily increasing 
the federal debt ceiling $6 billions above the present 
$275 billions limit, reached the Senate Floor: 


“It should be the considered judgment of every one 
of us that the federal debt should not be increased ex 
cept for extreme national emergency, and the size of the 
federal debt is the greatest national emergency confront 
ing us at the moment. Young men and women, born in 
1930, have lived under a government operating in the red 
virtually all of their lives. Today the interest on the 
federal debt takes more than 10 per cent of our total 
federal revenue. Without the tremendous cost of this 
debt, our annual tax bill could be cut 10 per cent across 
the board. As it is we are borrowing money at this very 
time to pay interest on money we have borrowed before. 
That means the interest is compounded. The Eisen 
hower administration is pledged to a balanced budget. 
Last year it reduced expenditures by more than $6 bil 
lion as compared with fiscal year 1953. The expiration 
of this new temporary borrowing authority as of June 
30, 1955, anticipates, and gives the opportunity for, still 
further efforts to balance the budget next year.” 
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Orchids to the 
Honolulu Credit Managers Association 


T WAS A pleasure and privilege to address the Honolulu Credit Managers As- 

sociation at a dinner meeting the evening of September 9, 1954, at Queens Surf, 

a beautiful spot overlooking the Pacific Ocean. The membership is representative 

of the various lines of business on the Island of Oahu and the members are most 
cooperative. 

Meetings are held monthly and the programs, which are largely educational, 
are diversified and include discussion of accounts, the most perplexing credit prob- 
lems, and other related subjects. 

Following my talk, questions were asked from the floor. Among others was 
that of Chapter 13 of the National Bankruptcy Act, the amortization of debts of 
wage earners. Was agreeably surprised to find several of those present more con- 
versant with details of the act than many of our members on the mainland. 

While to some extent they are handicapped because of distance from the 
mainland and inability to attend District and International Conferences, they are 
up to date in their credit thinking, with officers well equipped, systematized and 
organized. 

Many retailers on the Island who have confined their operations to cash busi- 
ness are becoming interested in the advantage of credit from a sales standpoint. 

The Credit Bureau of Hawaii is owned and operated by Alvin A. Smith, 
assisted by department heads of ability, initiative and enthusiasm. It is serving 
the retailers, financial institutions and wholesalers in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Smith, who for some years was vice president of a large finance company, 
purchased the Credit Bureau, July 1, 1943. The service was then at a low ebb and 
he was determined to give credit granters the type of service to which they were 
entitled. 

Attesting to the fact that he has been highly successful in this respect, the 
Honolulu Bureau occupies approximately 5,000 square feet of floor space, com- 
pletely air conditioned. The retail division has 390 members and the wholesale 
160, with a personnel of 45. In addition, the collection department, known as 
Territorial Collectors, has 40 employees. Branch offices are operated at Hilo, 
Hawaii Island and Wailuku, Maui Island. Mr. Smith also serves as secretary of 
the Hawaii Association of Credit Men and operates the Credit Interchange Bureau 
of that association. 

The Honolulu Association will, I am sure, give a good account of itself in a 
substantial increase in membership and in the sponsoring of credit education 
programs. 

Congratulations and best wishes for continued success. 


A Mark 


General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL Retart Crepir ASSOCIATION 
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To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and freezing accounts. 


The size is 914” x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Forms No. 721, today, from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 


NAME OF FIRM 





MONTH OF 
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Form 721—National Retail Credit Association—Saimt Louis 











STANDARD APPLICATION FORM 


HE sale of over four hundred thousand during the past year is con- 
clusive testimony of the popularity of this form. Increase the efficiency 
of your department by ordering a supply immediately! 


+ 


The actual size of the form (reproduced below) is 6 inches by 9 inches. 
Printed in one color. Blocked in pads of 100. Prices: 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00; 
and 1,000, $7.00. Postage is extra. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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UGENE B.POWER 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 

ANN ARBOR,MICH. 
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